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A request of the Mysore University I delivered 
-Pl ten Readership Lectures, live on the History of 
Kannada Language and five on the History of 
Kannada Literature, The lectures on the History of 
Kannada Language were delivered in Mysore at the close 
of November and the beginning of December 1920, and 
the same were repeated in Bangalore in January 192T, 
The lectures on the History of Kannada Literature were 
delivered in Mysore in March 1928 and were repeated 
in Bangalore in August of the same year. 

In 1988 the University undertook the publication 
of the substance of. the course on the History of the. 
Kannada Language in the present work. 

The conditions under which the book has been 
issued permitted only a limited time for revision and 
editing, to which circumstance must be attributed 
certain short-comings of which 1 am conscious. 

My thanks are due to Mr. M. Venkatesa Iyengar, 
m.a., for supplying certain figures regarding population 
speaking Dravidian Languages. I have also to ac- 
knowledge the assistance rendered by my son Mr. R. 
lirunarana Iyengar, b.a., in preparing the Index. 

I have in conclusion to express my indebtedness to 
the authorities of the Mysore University for having 
given me an opportunity to deliver these Readership 
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HISTORY OF KANNADA 
LANGUAGE 


CHAPTER X. 

Languages, their classification. Dravidian languages-. Tlieir 
affiliation to Indo-European and Scythian families. Dra- 
vidian languages form an isolated group. The term Dravida 
old. Dravida, its different senses. Derivation of Dravida. 
Dravidians, their civilisation. Recent discoveries. Region 
of Dravidian languages. Enumeration of Dravidian langu- 
ages. The Panoha-Dravida. Where spoken. Number of 
speakers. General characteristics of Dravidian languages. 
Affinity of Behistun tablets to Dravidian languages. Dra- 
vidian group different from Sanskrit. Influence of Sanskrit 
and the Aryan vernaculars on the Dravidian group. * Dra- 
vidian influence on Sanskrit and the Aryan vernaculars. 
Difference between Gaudian and Dravidian languages. 
Lexical affinities in Dravidian languages. Dravidian 
tongues of Southern India. Tamil. Malayalam. Telugu. 
Kannada. Antiquity of the name Kannada. Wrong use 
hf the name Karnataka. Derivation of Karnata or Kannada. 
Antiquity of the Kannada language. Kannada closely re- 
lated to Tamil. Dialects of Kannada : Toda, Kota, Badaga, 
Tulu and Kodagu. Lexical affinities in Kannada and its 
dialects. Number of speakers of Kannada and its dialects. 

Languages were divided by the philologists of 
a previous generation into three families, namely, 
the Aryan or Indo-European, the Turanian or Scythian 
and the Semitic. This division has, however, been 
found to be not only incomplete, inasmuch as it 
does not take into account the Chinese language and 
the numerous languages of America and Africa, but 
also scientifically incorrect, as the distribution of 
languages by families is based on the supposition, 


expressed or implied, of ethnical union at some very 
remote period. But race and language are not con- 
vertible terms. The science of language and the science 
of ethnology ought not to be mixed up together ; they 
should be kept quite independent of each other. “ Any 
attempt at squaring the classification of races and 
tongues must necessarily fail.”* Language is the test 
of social contact and not of racial kinsmanship. Tribes 
and races lose their own tongues and adopt those of 
others. The Aryan Brahmans of Southern India speak 
Dravidian languages. The Kelts of Cornwall speak 
English; the non- Ary an population of Wales and Ireland 
either Keltic or Saxon; and the Jews the manifold 
languages of the countries they inhabit. “ Race in 
physiology and race in philology are two totally 
different things. Races physiologically as distinct as the 
Mongols and the Turks may be found speaking allied 
tongues., while races physiologically related, like the 
Jews of Europe and the Bedouins of Arabia, may be 
found speaking miallied ones. So far as ethnology is 
concerned, identity or relationship of language can do 
no more than raise a presumption in favour of a com- 
mon racial origin. If ethnology demonstrates kinship 
of race, kinship of speech may be used to support the 
argument ; but we cannot reverse the process and argue 
from language to race. Language, in fact, is not one 
of the characteristics of race, not one of those fixed 
and permanent features which distinguish the different 
ethnological types of man. ’’f But it is satisfactory 
to note that the attempt made in the infancy of lingu- 
istic science to reduce groups of languages to a mystical 
triad has long since been abandoned by the scientific 
student. 

The principle of the ' classification of languages now 
adopted by philologists is the morphological, /.c., the one 
based on their grammatical structure. According to 
the morphological classification, languages differ from 

+ Max Muller: Science of Lany-ua f/r, I, 458, 

f Bayce ; Introduction to the Science of Language^ II, 315-18. 
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one another in the structure of the sentence and the 
grammatical relation of its parts. The forms of 
grammar are the expression of the mental life and history 
of a people ; so the formative part of a language must 
ever be the surest differentia oi linguistic kinsmanship.* 
“ The life and soul of a language, that which consti- 
tutes its substantial individuality, and distinguishes it 
from all others, is its grammar. It is the only decisive 
evidence of the relationship between languages A f 
Morphologically, then, languages have been divided 
into five groups, namely, isolating, agglutinative, in- 
flectional, polysynthetic and incorporating. These names 
well express the peculiarities characterising the groups. 
Thus, in the isolating group like the Chinese, each root 
preserves its independence and is distinctly significant. 
Here the position of the word alone denotes the meaning 
of a sentence without the assistance of any signs of 
relationship. Every word remains a separate and dis- 
tinct sentence. In the agglutinative group like the 
Finnish and the Dra vidian languages, two roots coalesce 
to form* a word, the one retaining its radical independ- 
ence, the other sinking down to a mere termination. 
These languages show grammatical relations by prefixing, 
suffixing or infixing sounds and syllables which are no 
longer independent words, and. yet are clearly distinguish- 
able from the full words they modify and not inextricably 
blended with them. In the inflectional languages like 
Sanskrit, two roots coalesce so that neither the one 
nor the other retains its substantive independence. The 
root and the suffix become so inextricably blended as to 
make the history of the word quite obscure. The 
difference between an Aryan and a Turanian language, 
/.e., between an inflectional and an agglutinative langu- 
age. is aptly compared by Max Muller to the difference 
between good and had mosaic. The Aryan words, he 
says, seem made of one piece, whereas the Turanian 
words show clearly the sutures and fissures where the 

* Hay nt : l‘i i/iaph’x of Compai afire Philology. 

t Mas Muller; Survey of Languages, 7. f 
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Bmall stones Were cemented together. In the poly* 
synthetic group like the North American languages, the 
words that make up a sentence are stripped of their 
grammatical terminations, and then fused into a single 
word of monstrous length. And lastly, in the in- 
corporating languages like the Basque, a few words are 
loosely attached to the verbal root, unimpaired and in- 
dependent. “If inflexion- is k agglutination run mad.’ 
incorporation is inflexion run madder still : it is the 
result of attempting to develop the verb into a complete 
sentence.”* 

The relationship of the Dra vidian languages to 
the great divisions of human 
The Dravi<fian Ian- speech is thus stated by Dr. Oald- 
fe ' uages - well:- 

‘‘ The Dra vidian languages occupy a position oi't, heir own, 
between the languages of the Indo- 
Affiliation of the European family and those of the Tura- 
Dravidian group of nian or Scythian group — not quite a- 
languages. midway position, but one considerably 

nearer the latter than the former. The 
particulars in which they accord with the Indo-European langu- 
ages are numerous and remarkable, and some of them are of such 
a nature that it is impossible to suppose that they have been 
accidental ; but the relationship to which they testify— in so far 
as they do testify to any relationship — appears to me very indefi- 
nite as well as very remote. On the other hand, the particulars 
iii which they seem to me to accord with most of the so-called 
Scythian languages are not only so numerous but arc so distinc- 
tive and of so essential a nature that they appear to me. to amount; 
to what is called a family likeness and therefore naturally to 
suggest the idea of a common descent.” 

On the other hand, the Indo-European relationship 
of the Dravidian languages has been advocated by I)r. 
Pope on the ground of “ deep-seated and radical affinities 
between them and the Celtic and Teutonic languages.” 
But Dr. Caldwell observes in reply that of all the 
members of the Indo-European family, the Celtic is 
that which appears to have most in common with the 

* hhrait, i The History of Language. 
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Scythian group, and especially with the languages of the 
Finnish family — languages which may possibly have 
been widely spoken in Europe previously to the arrival 
of the Celts.” Dr. Pope has also expressed the opinion 
that the more the Dra vidian languages are studied, the 
closer their affinity to Sanskrit will appear. Cover, 
Seshagiri Sastri and R. Svaminatha Iyer have also 
advocated the Indo-Europern relationship. 

The affiliation of the Dravidian languages to the 
Scythian family advocated by Dr. Caldwell appears to 
have received, more or less, the approval of scholars such 
as Max Muller, Whitney, Cust, and a few others, though 
other scholars have condemned it. 

Max Muller, who has included the Dravidian group 
in the Turanian (Scythian) languages, describes the 
latter as follows : — 

“ Tlie most characteristic feature of the Turanian languages 
is what has been called agglutination or ‘ gluing together.’ This 
means not only that, in their grammar, pronouns are glued to 
the verbs in order to form the conjugation, or prepositions to 
substantives in order to form declension, . . . but that in 

them the conjugation and declension can still be taken to pieces ; 
and, although the terminations have by no means always retained 
their significative power as independent words, they are felt as 
modificatory syllables and as distinct from the roots to which 
they are appended.” b.r : b: ; b-b b. ! \\b' b b'-b b b-Dby.' 

Whitney has the following remarks on the sub- 
ject':"*-).;'''"",’ 

“ The Dravidian tongues have some peculiar phonetic 
elements, are richly polysyllabic, of general agglutinative struc- 
ture, with prefixes only, and very soft and harmonious ' in. their 
utterance ; they are of a very high type of agglutination like the 
Finnish ami Hungarian. . . . Excepting that they show no 

trace of the harmonic sequence of vowels, these languages are 
not in their structure ho different from the Scythian that they 
might not belong to one family with, ^ if biil^ sufficient 
correspondences of material were found between the two groups. 
And some have been ready, though on grounds not to be accept- 
ed as sufficient, to declare them related.” 

Oust says that the Dravidian family may be 
considered to represent the agglutinative method? not- 


withstanding that Pope, op to this day, maintains that 
the Dravidian family belongs to the same morphological 
order as the Aryan. 

It will thus be seen that scholars are- generally 
agreed that the Dravidian languages are agglutinative. 
The harmonic sequence of vowels, of which, according 
to Whitney, the Dravidian languages show no trace, is, 
however, found to exist to an appreciable extent in 
Teiugu, though not to the same extent in the other 
Dravidian tongues also. Agglutination and vocalic 
harmony are two characteristics common to the Dravidian 
group and some of the languages of the so-called Scy- 
thian family. Added to these, there are a few coinciden- 
ces in grammar. These similarities are, according to 
some scholars, quite inadequate to warrant the affiliation 
advocated by Caldwell. The same is the case with the 
forms and words given by him under Aryan and Semitic 
affinities to prove an ultimate connection of the Dravi- 
dian group with these families of languages. Further, 
the name Scythian is not at all satisfactory, as under 
that heading various languages of the world belonging 
to different morphological groups are lumped together. 
Other names used for Scythian are Allophylian and 


Ural-Altaic. 

Sir George Grierson and Dr. Sten Konow think that 
the name Scythian is very unsatis- 
Dravidiau langu- factory and that the Dravidian 
“ iS languages an* related ..either to 

‘ the so-called Scythian family nor 

to the Indo-European family. They say y 

“ Thu denomination Scythian is u very nnhnppy one. Tin* 
Scythian words which have been handed down by (im*k writers 
are distinctly Eranian, they belong to the Indo-European 
family. But, nevertheless, the word has been used as a common 
designation of all those languages of Asia, and Europe which do 
not belong to the Indo-European or Semitic families';" Moreover, 
those languages cannot by any means be brought together into 
one linguistic family. The monosyllabic languages of China and 
neighbouring countries are just as different from the dialects 
spoken in the D. iilu *asus or from the speech of the Finns and 


Magyars as is the Indo-European family. The points in which 
they agree are such features as recur in almost all languages and 
they are by no means sufficient to outweigh the great and. funda- 
mental characteristics in which they differ from each other. 
With regard to the Dravidian languages, the attempt to connect 
them with other linguistic families outside India is now generally 
recognised as a failure, and we must still consider them as ail 
isolated family. The attempts made to show a closer connection 
with the Indo-European family have proved just as futile.” 

The Committee of Publication of The Journal of 
American Oriental Society (Vol. VII, 271), express 
the same opinion in the matter. They say : — 

“ The dialects of the Scythian family are remarkable for 
their great discordance with one another, for the slenderness of 
the ties which connect them, and the immense variety of elements 
and forms which they exhibit ; hence the facility of going astray 
in an incautious ramble through such a wilderness of lexical and 
grammatical materials is extreme, and a careful comparative 
study of the different idioms, and a wary determination and 
selection of features among them, which can be pronounced of 
general occurrence and genuinely ancient, ought to precede any 
detailed comparison with another family of languages . . . His 

(Caldwell’s) whole parallelism of Dravidian words and forms with 
Indo-European and Semitic for the purpose of proving an ulti- 
mate connection of the former with the two latter also contains 
the merest assonances and chance coincidences of no account as 
historical evidence. ■ T-'J'-OA'i/JJ 

The most cogent arguments in favour of the relationship of 
the .Dravidian and Scythian languages which the comparison 
instituted between them brings to light are, in our view, the 
correspondences of general form and spirit, apprehension of 
grammatical relations and treatment of linguistic materials, which 
they undeniably present. And if the Science of Comparative 
Philology is strong enough to pronounce with confidence that 
such correspondences as are here displayed cannot be the result 
of analogous qualities of race, equal grade of capacity and culture, 
then the whole question is settled. But we are not certain that, 
she has yet so far mastered the immense field of human speech 
as to he. able to do this, and certainly there are few men living 
who are entitled to he accepted as her mouthpieces in making the 
decision. We shall prefer,? consider the question of 

Dravidian affiliation as one not yet authoritatively settled.” 

We are thus led to the conclusion' that the Dravidian 
languages form an isolated family. 
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The term Dravida is very old, being found in such 
ancient works as the Mahabharata 
olc?" lie tem Dravi ^ a and those of Parasara, Manu, 

Varahamihira and Kumarila- 

bhatta. 

It appears to be used in three senses — territorial, 
ethnological and linguistic. Ac- 
serJs 1 ?^^ ils( ^ ereut cording to the Mahabharata it 
" nbeb ' denoted a tract of country in 

Southern India. It is also loosely applied to the sdiith 
of the Peninsula. Ethnologically it denotes the 
Dravidian race. It had also the special meaning of a 
Tamil speaking Brahman, which was subsequently ex- 
tended to other Brahman communities of the Peninsula, 
namely, the And hr as, the Karnatas, the Mahrattas, 
and Gujaratis, as evidenced by the term Pancha-Dravida 
as used by Indian Pandits. These communities were 
grouped together, because they all observed more or less 
the same customs, practices and rituals known as 
Draviddchara which differed from those of the Brah- 
man communities of the north known as the Pancha- 
Gauda. Linguistically the word has both a general and 
a special signification. When used in a general sense, 
it designates all the Dravidian languages, and when used 
in a special sense, it designates Tamil alone. Similarly, 
Gauda, too, is the name of country, people and language. 
The Pancha-Gauda include the five dialects derived 
from Sanskrit of the north, at the head of which stands 
the Bengali, just as the Pancha-Dravida include the five 
dialects of the south at the head of which stands Tamil. 

The name Dravidian is derived from the Sanskrit 


Derivation of Dra- 
vida. 


Dravida, which is derived from 


an older Dramila, Damila, and is 
identical with the name of Tamil. 
In the old Pali of the Mahavanria, the Tamils are called 
Damila. The same is the case in the Canon of the 
Svetambara Jainas. Davila and Davida in the Prakrit 
literature of the Jainas and of the Sanskrit plays 
seem to be a later stage, due to the Prakrit change of 





m to v. The oldest texts have Damila. Damila and 
Davida were Sanskritised to Dramila, Dramida, and 
Dravida, respectively. Varahamihira of the sixth century 
probably used Dramida, though printed editions of his 
Brihatsa mliii a read Dravida. Kern says some manu- 
scripts read Dramida. Taranatha in his History of 
Buddhism in India mentions the Dramilas. Dramila 
also occurs in old Malay at am versions of the Puranas, 
and in inscriptions such as the pillar inscription of king 
Mangaleda (597-608) from Mahakuta near Badami. 
Classical authors know the word under forms such as 
Damirice, Dimirica. A commentator on the Brakma- 
sutras referred to by Ramanuja is known as Dramida ; 
and a Sanskrit metrical abstract of the Tamil Tiruvay- 
moli of Sathakopa is styled Dramidopanishatsangati. 
Among the Jainas, Dravila-gana or Tivula-gana is the 
designation of a section of the community. The occur- 
rence of the archaic letter l in these words as in the 
word Tamil deserves notice. Dramida was again 
borrowed by Tamil under the form Tiramida. 

The Dra vidian race is not found outside India. It 
is commonly considered to be that 
their 0 £ the aborigines of India, or at 
least, of Southern India. Accord- 
ing to some statements made in early Tamil literature, 
the original home of the Dravidians was Lemuria, a 
continent now submerged in the Indian Ocean. Another 
theory is that the original home of the Dravidians was 
Asia Minor where they lived with the ancient Accadians 
and migrated to India from the north-west entering 
Sindh, probably by the Bolan Pass, as testified to by the 
affinities of the Behistun tablets of Persia and the 
Brahui of Baluchistan to their own languages. They 
then spread over nearly all India. 

Dr. Caldwell gives the following account of the 
pre- Aryan civilisation of the Dravidians as indicated by 
the words in use amongst the early Tamilians 

“ They had ‘ kings’ who dwelt in ‘ strong houses,’ and ruled 
over small ‘ districts of country.’ They had ‘ minstrels ’ who 


Dravidians, 

civilisation. 






recited 1 songs ’ at ‘ festivals,’ and they seem to have had alpha- 
betical ‘ characters ’ written with a style on palmyra leaves. A 
bundle of those leaves was called a 1 book.’ They acknowledged 
the existence of' God, whom they styled /fd, or king — a realistic 
title, little known to orthodox Hinduism. They erected to his 
honour a ‘ temple ’ which they called koil, God’s-house. They 
had ‘ laws ’ and ‘ customs,’ but no lawyers or judges. Marriage 
existed among them. They were acquainted with the ordinary 
metals, with the exception of 1 tin,’ ‘ lead ’ and ‘ zinc,’ with the 
planets which were ordinarily known to the ancients, with the 
exception of ‘Mercury’ and ‘Saturn.’ They had ‘medicines,’ 
‘hamlets’ and 'towns,’ ‘canoes,’ ‘boats’ and even ‘ships’ (small 
‘ decked ’ coasting vessels), no acquaintance with any people 
beyond sea, except Ceylon, which was then, perhaps, accessible 
on foot at low water ; and no word expressive of the, geographical 
idea of ‘ island ’ or ‘ continent.’ They were well acquainted with 
‘ agriculture,’ and delighted in ‘ war.’ They were armed with 
‘bows’ and ‘arrows,’ with ‘spears’ and ‘ s wards. ’ All the 
ordinary or necessary arts of life, including ‘spinning,’ ‘weaving’ 
and ‘ dyeing ’ existed amongst them. They excelled in ‘ pottery ’ 
as their places of sepulture show.” 

This account affords sufficient proof that the 
elements of civilisation already existed amongst the 
Dravidians before they came into contact with the 
Aryans. 

Long before the Christian era, the Dravidian South 
had developed a considerable culture of its own, and its 
inhabitants had consolidated themselves into powerful 
kingdoms, some of which carried on a thriving trade 
with Western Asia, Egypt, and later with the Greek and 
Roman empires. The occurrence of the word for 
peacock, tnki or tuki, which is none other than the 
ancient Tamil-Malayajam word tokai , in the Hebrew 
text of The Books of Kings and Chronicles in the list 
of the articles of merchandise brought from Ophir in 
Solomon’s ships, about 1000 B.C., also affords important 
confirmation of the antiquity of the Dravidian languages 
spoken in India before the advent of the Aryan tribes. 

Recent discoveries tend not only to confirm the 
. connection of the Dravidians with 
ecent c iscoveiies. A cca dians or Sumerians but 

also to change entirely our present conceptions with 
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regard to the nature and antiquity of Dravidian civi- 
lisation. In the north-west of India, first at Harappa 
on the old bed of the Ravi or Iravati which under the 
name Parushni played a prominent part in the history of 
the Rig vedie period, in the south of the Punjab, on a dry 
bed of the Indus, and then at Mohan jo-Daro near Dokri 
in the Larkhana District, some 400 miles away in Sindh, 
excavations had laid bare two cities which displayed evi- 
dences of a very considerable culture going back to a 
period long before the establishment of Buddhism. In 
those cities had been found, amongst other things, certain 
engraved and inscribed seals, bearing inscriptions in a 
hitherto unknown pictographie script, which were 
practically identical with the proto-Elamite tablets dis- 
covered at Susa. The graphs were in many cases the 
same, indicating that the same language must have 
been spoken in Elim in the west and in North-West 
India. Dr. Sayce, on the occasion of the presentation 
to him of the Triennial Gold Medal by the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland on 12th May 1925, 
observed 

Some of t, lie discoveries now being made were of a revolu- 
tion a, ry character and were tending to change entirely our 
conception based on many of the assumptions and beliefs which 
had been held with regard to the origin of civilisations. Among 
these later discoveries, was one which was to him of especial 
interest as bringing India into contact with the cuneiform, world. 

. They were coming to date the approximate time of the 
Susan plaeques (see above) as belonging to what was known as 
the three dynasty period, viz., about 2300 B.C., and. it would seem 
that at that period there was close intercourse between North- 
West India and Elim. This was an extraordinary result of 
exploration, and brought India within the domain, of our cunei- 
form studies in the most unexpected way.”* 

Dr. Hall of the British Museum bases the following 
remarks of his on the similarity of the finds of Harappa, 
Mohan jo-Daro, as also those at Adittanallur in the 
Tinnevelly District, to those in Baluchistan, Babylon, 
Ur (Chaldea), Sumer and Crete : — 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1925, 593-94. 
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“ With our present evidences, the Dravidians look like being 
a Mediterranean people, coining out of Crete, and passing through 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, where they were in close touch 
with: the .Sumerians and the Elamites : and possibly these latter 
were related to them and the Cretans. Then they came by the 
southern part of the Iranian plateau into Sindh, whence they 
spread into the interior of India. This must have happened 
long before 8000 B.C. Even if the Cretan connection cannot be 
satisfactorily demonstrated, Sumerian affinities are certain. 
India is thus linked more closely than ever to the western world, 
through both the Aryans and the Dravidians.” 

Further discoveries might even demonstrate that 
Dr. Hall’s theory, noted above, is true, and that the 
Sumerians were but Dravidians from India. * In that 
case it would be established that civilisation first arose 
in India, and was associated probably with the primitive 
Dravidians. Then it was taken to Mesopotamia, to 
become the source of: the Babylonian and other ancient 
cultures which form the basis of modern civilisation.* 
According to Sir John Marshall, f we have by these 
sensational discoveries taken back at a single bound, 
our knowledge of Indian civilisation some 3,000 years 
earlier and have established the fact that in the third 
millennium before Christ and even before that, the 
peoples of the Punjab and Sindh were living in well-built 
cities and were in possession of a relatively mature 
culture with a high standard of art and craftsmanship 
and a developed system of pictographie writing. There 
can now no longer be any doubt that the Punjab and 
Sindh antiquities are closely connected and roughly 
contemporary with the Sumerian antiquities of Meso- 
potamia dating from the third or fourth millennium before 
Christ. Though the civilisation of the Indus will 
probably be found to have had its own distinctive 
characteristics, it will also be found to have formed part 
and parcel of a much wider sphere of culture which 
embraced not only Southern Mesopotamia and India, but 

* Modern Review, December, 1924. v 

f Annual Beport. of ...the Arcliffiologieal Survey of India, 
1923-24. w 




probably Persia, and a large part of Central Asia as well, 
and which may even have extended as far west as the 
Mediterranean, where the early iEgean civilisation 
presents certain somewhat similar features. Whatever 
the history of the Sumerians in Mesopotamia may have 
been, a culture closely akin to theirs must have been 
widely disseminated in the valley of the Indus, and 
have undergone a development reaching back incalculable 
centuries on Indian soil. If, therefore, those scholars 
are right who consider the Sumerians to have been an 
intrusive element in Mesopotamia then the possibility is 
clearly suggested of India proving ultimately to be the 
cradle of their civilisation, which in its turn lay at the 
root of Babylonian, Assyrian and Western Asiatic, 
culture generally. 

With the revolutionary discoveries in Sindh and the 
Punjab the history of Indian culture has now suddenly 
been taken back an extra 3,000 years, and the last 
mists of the legend that art began with the Greeks and 
religion with the Jews have been finally scattered.* 

The Sumerian or Accadian language which was 
non-Semitic and earlier than the Assyrian or Babylonian, 
was beginning to be a dead language as early as 2000 
B.C. The Sumerian civilisation must have been an old- 
established one long before 3800 B.C., the date of the 
reign of Sargon I (a Semite) who united Sumer and 
Accad into one kingdom. The Sumerians must have 
been in possession of writing before 8000 B.C. which 
is about the date of the earliest of their written docu- 
ments that have yet been discovered.! 

The language has, like the Dravidian group, the 
characteristics of agglutination and vowel harmony. 

The region where the Dravidian languages are 
spoken is the whole of Peninsular 
Region of the Dravi- j n( jj a £ rom the Vindhya mountains 
dun languages. ^ ^ ^ Nar h da in the 

north to dape Comorin in the south, excluding Orissa 

* Times Literary Supplement, 1926. 

t Sweet : The History of Language. ■ ■ 



in the west, and the northern half of Ceylon. Further 
to the north, Dravidian dialects are spoken by small 
tribes in the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, and 
even up the banks of the Canges at Rajamakal. Finally 
there is a Dravidian dialect in the far north-west in 
Baluchistan. 

The best known Dravidian languages are Tamil, 
. _ Malayaiam, Kannada, and Telugu. 

Enumeration of lan- qq ie y p ave all been used for a long 

time as literary languages with 
alphabets, grammars and literatures of their own. Back 
of the languages consists of two forms of speech— the 
literary, the one found in literature, and the colloquial, 
the one used in every-day speech — which differ con- 
siderably from each other. There are, besides, in 
Southern India, Tulu, Kodagu, Toda, Kota and Badaga 
which may be looked upon as dialects of Kannada, as 
they are more closely related to that language than to 
any other of the Dravidian group. Further, the langu- 
ages in the north belonging to the Dravidian family are 
Kurukh or Crayon, Malto or Rajamakali, Km or Kkoncl, 
Gondi, and Brahul. Barring the four literary languages 
mentioned above, all the others are uncultivated. They 
have not even an alphabet of their own. A few minor 
dialects of the north belonging to the same family are 
Kolami, Naiki and Bhili. There are likewise a few 
minor dialects of the south such as Kurumba and 
Irula, ' i; 

Tamil, Malayaiam, Kannada and Telugu, together 

, ■ with the uncultivated Tulu, are 

Ihe Pancdiu-Dravida nQW known as the p anc ha-Dravi(Ja. 

Indian Pandits, however, include Mahrathi and Guja- 
rati in the Paneha-Dravida in place of Malayaiam and 
Tulu, but philologists, recognising that Mahrathi and 
Gujarati, like other Indo- Aryan vernaculars of the 
north such as Bengali and Sindh i, are mainly derived 
from Sanskrit, place them in the Gan da group of langu- 
ages. The reasons for the Indian Pandits including 





Mahrathi and Gujarati in the Pancha-Dravida may be 
the existence ■ of a few special points of similarity be-: 
tween these languages and the Dravidian group as 
indicated below - 

1. “In northern vernaculars the masculine and neuter 
genders have been confohnded, and in some, such as Bengali and 
Oriya, the difference between masculine and feminine nouns is 
also blotted out. In Mahrathi and Gujarati, on the other hand, 
three genders are distinguished and the neuter is a living gender 
just as in Dravidian tongues. 

Northern Indo-Aryan vernaculars have developed in a 
country where the home speech was Kolarian, while the sub- 
stratum over which Gujarati and Mahrathi have spread was 
Dravidian.'’ The Aryan Gods of the Mitdni People, by Dr. Sten 
Konow. 

2. Another reason seems to be that the palatals in 
Mahrathi are pronounced as in Telugu, they retain the 
pronunciation as real palatals before i, I, e, e, ai and y while in 
other cases ch is pronounced as ts and j as dz, 

8. It may also be stated that in the opinion of some 
scholars the waves of Aryan immigration gradully submerged 
Dravidian blood and speech in Gujarat and the same influences 
obliterated the language in. Maharashtra. 

4. One more reason is the existence in Mahrathi and Guja- 
rati of the inclusive and exclusive, forms of the plural of the 
personal pronoun of the first person as in the Dravidian langu- 
ages. 

Prom the above it may perhaps be inferred that 
Mahrathi and Gujarati were once Dravidian. 

Tamil is spoken throughout the country below the 
y\.: Ghats from Pulicat to Gape Como- 

Mlus’c spoken yin and from the Ghats to the Bay 

of Bengal, as also in the south of Tranvancore and the 
northern and the north-western parts of Ceylon. 

Malaya] am is spoken along the Malabar coast on 
the western side of the Ghats from about Chandragiri 
near Mangalore to Trivandrum. 

Telugu is the language spoken all along the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula from about Pulicat to Chicacole, 
and inland it prevails as far as the eastern boundary of 
the Mahratta country and Mysore including within 
its range the Ceded Districts and Karnul, a considerable 
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part of Hyderabad, a portion of the Nagpur country arid 
Gondvana 4 

The region in which the Kannada language is now 
spoken comprises the west of the Nizam* s Dominions, 
parts of Central Provinces and Berar, the southern dis- 
tricts of the Bombay Presidency, the whole of Mysore 
and Coorg, and the Madras districts bordering these 
countries on the north, west and south. 

In the Linguistic Survey of India the region is 
thus defined : — 

“ Kami, rose; is the. principal language, of Mysore and the 
adjoining parts of Coimbatore, Salem, Anantapur and Bellary. 
The frontier line thence goes northwards through the Dominions 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam as far as Bidar, where it 
turns almost due west on to about the 78tli degree and further 
southwards so as to include the south-eastern portion of Jat and 
Daphlapur. Kauarese is also spoken in the extreme south-east 
of Batura in Taluqa Tfisgaon ; to some extent in the Auiulh State 
in the Satara Agency ; and in the south of Belgaum, and further 
to the west, in Kolhapur in almost so far west as the town of 
Kolhapur. The line thence turns southwards, following the 
Ghats to about Houawar where it goes down to the sea. In North 
Kanara, Kanarese is the official language all over the district. 
It is the principal language of South Kanara with the exception of 
the southernmost corner. The frontier line thence coincides 
with the southern frontier of Mysore. Kanarese dialects are 
also spoken in the Nilgiris and the language has lastly been 
brought by immigrants to Madura and to Central Provinces.” 

Tulu is spoken in a very limited area, the Chandra- 
giri and Kalya napuri rivers in the Canara District being 
regarded as its ancient boundaries, and it does not 
appear ever to have extended much beyond them. 
Kodagu is the language of Coorg ; and Toda, Kota and 
Baclaga, as also Kurumba and Irula, are the languages 
of certain tribes inhabiting the Nilgiris. 

Kurukli or Orayon is spoken in the western portion 
of the Bengal Presidency and the adjoining parts of the 
Central Provinces ; Malto or Rajamahali in the Ra jama- 
ha! Hills in the north-east of the South al Parganas ; Kul 
or Kliond in the hills of Orissa and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts ; Gondi in the plateau of the Central Provinces from 




Wardha in the west and south to Balaghat and Mandla 
in the east and north ; Kolami in East Berar and the 
Wardha district of the Central Provinces ; Bhili in the 
Pusad Taluqa of the Basim district ; and Naiki, the 
dialect of the Darwe Goods, in Chanda. 

Brahui is spoken in the Sarawan and Jhalawar 
Provinces of Baluchistan and also in parts of Sindh.'*' 

The total number of speakers of these languages 

, is, in round numbers, about 
Number of speakers. seventy . tw0 mil l ions . 

We shall now proceed to say a few words about the 
general characteristics of the Dravi- 
. general character- 3i au languages. As Tamil has 

iaiiU ‘ developed the common Dravidian 
principles with great consistency, 
it may be taken as a good representative of the Dravidian 
languages. 

Pronunciation . — There is a tendency to pronounce 
a short vowel after every final consonant.*)* There are 
a short and a long e and o. 

Harmonic sequence of voiv els . — This requires the 
vowel of the suffix to be so changed as to harmonise 
with the radical vowel ; and conversely the vowel of the. 
suffix also reacts on the vowel of the root so that the 
latter is altered into harmony with the former. This 
rule is particularly observed in Telugu and Tulu, though 
there are traces of it in Tamil and Kannada also. In 
Telugu i is used when a neighbouring syllable contains 
i, i or ai, and u in other cases : kattiki, kattulaku, 
kattulu ; a-maniskinni, mlrunnu ; kalugudunu, kaligitini. 
This law of vocalic harmony is a characteristic feature 

* I may add here that two more Dravidian tribes of Baluchi- 
stan, namely, the Oritaa and the Arabitae, are mentioned by 
classical writers. One is tempted to recognise a connection . 
between Arabihe and Arava, the name applied to Tamil by the 
Telugus and the Kannadigas. 

t Kumarilabhatta of the 7th century quotes in his Tantra- 
mrtika, chor (soru), pdmp (pambu) and vair (vayiru) without 
final ik This is perhaps, due to his insufficient acquaintance 
with the Tamil language. 



nal u. This is perhaps, due to his insufficient acquaintance 
dth the Tamil language. 
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of many of the Ural-Altaic forms of speech.* Distinct 
traces of it are also found in the Munda languages. Its 
occurrence in Telugu is supposed to be due to Munda 
influence. 

Convertibility of surds and sonants .— -Hard and 
soft consonants are interchanged, especially in Tamil 
and Malayalam. A consonant when initial or double is 
hard, but when medial soft. 

Phonetical changes of vowels and consonants .- — 
Ai in Tamil becomes e in Kannada and a in Telugu and 
Malayalam : talai, tale, tala. Gutturals in Kannada 
change into palatals in Tamil and Telugu: kivi, sevi, 
chevi ; key, sey, cheyi ; v in Tamil changes to g in 
Telugu : aruvar, aruguru ; y in Tamil changes to s in 
Kannada : peyar, pesar ; vayiru, basiru ; etc., etc. 

Inflection of nouns. — Gender : Nouns are divided 
into high-caste and casteless or rational and irrational. 
Gender is denoted by pronominal suffixes in high-caste 
nouns — an, al, ar (epicene plural). Brahul does not 
distinguish the genders even in the case of rational beings. 
Most other languages of the family — Kurukh, Malto, 
Kui, Gondi, Kolami, and Telugu — have no feminine 
singular, but use the neuter instead. The same is the 
case in Kurumba. a dialect of Kannada. Kui and Gondi 
use the neuter even for the feminine plural. 

Number : There are only the singular and plural 
numbers, but no dual. Demonstrative pronouns are 
added to denote number, as also the suffixes kal, gal 
' and lu. 

Case : Cases are formed by the addition of post- 
positions which are the same in the singular and plural. 
These post-positions are not independent words. They 
are added to the simple base in the nominative and to 
the oblique base formed by the addition of ad or at, 
marad or marat, in the Other cases. The accusative and 
dative cases are generally distinguished, but not in some 





languages of the group, which is due to the influence of 
the Aryan vernaculars. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives are not capable of inflec- 
tion. The genitive . of ordinary nouns is an adjective, 
Many adjectives are in the form of relative participles — - 
siriya, periya, uyarnda. 

N umerals. — Nine is formed from the numeral ten 
by prefixing one — ombadu, ombattu ; but tommidi in 
Telugu. Numerals are used partly as nouns and partly 
as adjectives. 

Pronouns. — Generally in pronouns n denotes the 
singular and m the plural ; but in the second person 
plural r is likewise used : Tamil nir, Tulu Ir, Ku! iru, 
Telugu mini (old form iru). Reflexive pronouns are 
used in the beginning of words to form terms of relation- 
ship : tandai, tangai, tande, tange. There are two 
plurals of tt the first person, one inclusive and the other 
exclusive of the person addressed* : — 

Exclusive Inclusive 
Tamil ... nangal yam, nam 

Malayalam ... naniial nam 

Knmkh t c ■ ■" 

Km : , amu 
Telugu ... emu, memu manamit 

Kannada ... nam am. 

There are no relative pronouns but only relative 
participles. The plural is used as an honorific form in 
the singular. 

Verbs. — Many bases are both verbs and nouns : 
kuttu, tappu, malar, talir, pali. There is a negative 
conjugation. There are two negatives ilia and alia, the 
one denying existence and the other denying quality or 
nature. 

There are appellative verbs, i.e., verbs formed from 
nouns : sevaganen, sevakanem, sevakudanu. There is no 
passive voice. 

* These two forms occur in the Munda languages' also. 
They likewise occur in other families which have nothing to do 
with the Mundas and the Dravidas, e.g., in the Nuba languages, 
the Algonquin languages, etc. 
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According to Oust the distinctive features of the 
Dravidian family of languages briefly are, that ^ m its 
gender it distinguishes between rational ana irrational 
objects : it has an oblique form for many of its nouns ; 
it specialises the meaning of a root by the use of iorma- 
tives; it modifies the root itself to convey dirteien 
meanings, and relations ; it has a negative voice. _ 
The important points of resemblance between the 
Dravidian languages and the behi- 
. Affinity of Behistun gtun tablets* are : the occurrence 
tablets to Dravidian 0 £ cere bral letters ; agreement with 
languages. Tamil in regarding the same con- 

sonant as a surd in the beginning of a word and as a 
sonant in the middle, and in pronouncing the same 
consonant as a sonant when single and as a surd when 
doubled ; formation of the genitive case by the suffixes 

' . . - 1 • • ... rn 1 I . 1 - 1 » ^ 


na, mna 


and inna, cp. ni in Telugu and in in Tamil ; the 


krit. 


dative suffix ikki, ikka, cp. Malayalam nmakku ; ioima- 
tion of the accusative by suffixing un, in or n, cp. nil or 
ni in Telugu ; the ordinal suffix im, cp. am in Tamil the 
pronoun of the second person singular ni and the oblique 
form nin ; and the use of the relative participle. 

The general characteristics of the Dravidian langu- 
ages given above distinguish these 
Dravidian group forms of speech from Sanskrit, 
different from Sans- A few more distinguishing features 


are 


In the Dravidian languages all nouns . . . _ 
inanimate substances and irrational beings are of the 
neuter gender. The distinction of male and female 
appears only in the pronouns of the third person,, in 
adjectives formed by suffixing the pronominal termina- 
tions, and in the third person of the verb. In all other 


cases, the distinction of gender is marked by separate 
words signifying u male ” and a female.” Dravidian 


*■ Behistun in Western Media, The inscriptions discovered 
here which are in the old Persian, in the Babylonian and . in the 
language of the Scythians of the Medo-Persian empire, record 
the political autobiography of Darius Hystaspes. 


nouns are inflected, not by means of case terminations;, 
but by means of suffixed post-positions and separate 
particles. Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely pluralked. 
Dravidian languages use post-positions instead of pre- 
positions. It is characteristic of these languages in contra- 
distinction to Indo-European, that wherever practicable, 
they use as adjectives the relative participles of verbs, in 
preference to nouns of quality or adjectives properly so 
called. Unlike the Indo-European, they prefer the use of 
eontinuative participles to conjunctions. It is a marked 
peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they make use 
of relative participial nouns instead of phrases introduced 
by relative pronouns. These participles are formed from 
the various participles of the verb by the addition of a 
formative suffix. Thus “ the person who came” is in 
these languages literally “the who came.” Finally, in 
the Dravidian languages the governing word is invariably 
placed after the word governed, in consequence of which 
the nominative always occupies the first place in the 
sentence, and the one finite verb the last. 

Further, Tamil rules of prosody are mostly different 
from those of Sanskrit, and the possession of peculiar 
sounds like l, r, n (final) and h (ay dam) is an indication 
of the physiological characteristics of the Tamil people 
differentiating their language from the Aryan tongues. 
Moreover, in the Aryan languages the plural has a. 
different set of case-terminations from the singular, by 
the use of which the complex idea of plurality and case- 
relation is indicated. There is no inflection of any case 
as such, irrespective of number, nor for number as such, 
irrespective of case. In the Dravidian languages plural- 
ity is expressed by a sign common to all the cases which 
is affixed directly to the singular, or crude form of the 
noun. To this sign of plurality are added the case 
terminations, which are fixed and unalterable, expressing 
the idea of case, and nothing more, and are the same in 
both numbers. Again, in the Aryan languages, case- 
relations of the singular are expressed by one set of 
forms and those of the plural by another; but in the 
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Dravidian tongues the same ease signs are employed, 
without alteration both in the singular and in the plural. 
There is only one declension properly so called. The 
conjunctive case is not found in the Aryan languages. 
In the Dravidian languages the pronominal signs are 
annexed, not directly to the root as in the Aryan but to 
the tense particles. The Dravidian languages are desti- 
tute of any common term for brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
etc., and use instead a set of terms which combine 
the idea of relationship with that of age ; e.g., anna, 
(elder brother), tamma (younger brother), akka (elder 
sister), tange (younger sister), chikkappa (younger 
paternal uncle), doddamma (elder maternal aunt), etc. 

With regard to the cultivated Dravidian languages 
of Southern India, the influence 
Influence of Sanskirt 0 f Sanskrit has extended only to 
and the Aryan verna- vocabulary and not to the 

groU p_ * grammar. It has been said that 

the accession of culture from a 
superior race to an inferior is sometimes dangerous to 
the purity of a language ; and accordingly the Dravidian 
languages have suffered in this way by the large infiltra- 
tion of Sanskrit. The amount of Sanskrit in Tamil is 
much less than in the other languages. Sanskrit has 
no doubt supplied these tongues with words for express- 
ing abstract ideas of religion, philosophy and science; 
but in many cases Sanskrit words have been unneces- 
sarily introduced with the notion of adding elegance and 
refinement to the speech. Caldwell says that the 
following remarks of Archbishop Trench respecting the 
character of the contributions which English has received 
from Anglo-Saxon and from Latin respectively, are 
exactly applicable to the relation and proportion which 
the native Dravidian element bears to the Sanskrit 
contained in these languages : — 

u All its joints, its whole articulation, its sinews, and 
its ligaments, the great body of articles, pronouns, conjunctions, 
prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, all smaller words which 
serve to knit together and bind the larger into sentences, these, 
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not to speak of the grammatical structure of the language, are 
exclusively Anglo-Saxon (Dravidian). The Latin (Sanskrit) may 
contribute its tale of bricks, yea. of goodly and polished hewn 
stones, to the spiritual buildings, but the mortar, with all that 
holds and binds these together, and constitutes them into a house, 
is Anglo-Saxon (Dravidian) throughout.” 

Blit the Dravidian languages of Northern India 
have been much influenced by the neighbouring Aryan 
vernaculars, and in some cases such as the Brahui, the 
influence has been very great owing to the segregation 
of these languages for centuries from the other Dravi- 
dian tongues. It is, however, remarkable that these 
languages have still retained so many grammatical 
affinities to the other languages of the group. The 
Brahui has freely absorbed the alien vocabulary of 
Persian, Baluchi, Sindhi and other neighbouring langu- 
ages and is no more an unmixed form of speech. Still 
its character as a Dravidian language can easily be 
recognised. It has a short and a long e and o ; ni for 
thou and num for you; a negative conjugation and a 
passive voice ; aspirated letters and/. The first three 
numerals are Dravidian, the higher ones being Aryan 
loan-words. Musit, three,- may be compared with the 
Tulu muji. The plural suffixes of the first and second 
person correspond to forms used in the other Dravi dian 
languages, but the singular suffixes are different. Kurukh 
and Rialto very closely agree with each other.- They 
have no separate feminine singular, but use the neuter 
instead, just as is the case in Km, Gondi and Telugu. 
Their nouns have no separate oblique base, as is also the 
case in Brahui and often in Telugu. Their personal 
pronouns are most closely related to those used in the 
old dialects of Tamil and Kannada. Their present 
tense is formed as in Kannada. Only the first few 
numerals are ' Dravidian, the rest being Aryan. Kui 
and Gondi differ from other connected languages in 
using the neuter instead of the feminine in both numbers. 
They follow the same principles as Tamil and Kannada 

in the formation of the plural, and mainly agree with 

. ♦ 


Kannada in the formation of the present and past 
tenses. With regard to numerals, they resemble the 
other languages mentioned above. The minor dialects 
of the north, namely, Kdlfnni, Naiki and Bhili, use the 
neuter singular as a feminine like Telugu, Gondi, Kui, 
etc., but the oblique base is formed as in Tamil and 
Kannada. The plural suffixes agree with Kannada 
dialects and Telugu, and the numerals are mainly the 
same as in Telugu. These three dialects very much 
resemble one another and show some interesting points 


Dravidian influence 
on Sanskrit, and the 
Aryan vernaculars. 


of analogy with the To da. dialect of the Nilgiris. 

Some scholars are of opinion that the Dravidian 
tongues have uot only borrowed 
much from Sanskrit but have also 
lent much to it. It is even suppos- 
ed that these languages have also 
influenced to some extent the grammar of Sanskrit and 
the Aryan vernaculars. The Dravidian family once 
extended over nearly the whole of India. The geogra- 
phical names in most parts of India, in spite of Sanskri- 
tised forms and fanciful derivations, attest this fact to 
this day. Where peoples speaking different languages 
are in constant intercommunication with each other, 
they naturally borrow much from each other without 
examination or consideration. It may therefore be 
taken for granted that as the Aryans penetrated to the 
south and became acquainted with new objects bearing 
Dravidian names, they have, as a matter of course, adopted 
the names of those things together with the things them- 
selves. Caldwell gives the following as the conditions 
on which any word contained in the Sanskrit lexicons 
may be concluded to be of Dravidian origin : — 


1. When it is an isolated word in Sanskrit without a root 
and without derivations, but is surrounded in the Pravidian 
languages with collateral, related or derivative words ; 

2. when Sanskrit possesses other words expressing the same 
idea, whilst the Dravidian tongues have the one in question alone ; 

3. when the word is not found in any of the Indo-European 
tongues allied to Sanskrit, but is found in every Dravidian 
dialect ; 


4. when the derivation which the Sanskrit lexicographers 
give is fanciful, whilst Dra vidian lexicographers deduce it from 
some Dravidian theme of the same or a similar signification from 
which a variety of words are found to be derived ; 

5. when the signification of the word in the Dravidian 
languages is evidently radical and physiological, whilst the 
Sanskrit signification is metaphorical or only collateral ; and 

6. when Indian Dravidian scholars, notwithstanding their 
high estimation of Sanskrit as the mother of all literature, class- 
ify the word as a purely Dravidian one. 

When any or several or all of these grounds exist, 
we may, according to Caldwell, safely conclude the word 
to be Dravidian, not a Sanskrit derivative. As judged 
by these conditions, the following among others are 
given as Dravidian loan-words : — 

Akka (a mother), atta (a mother, an elder sister), 
kuti (a house), kota (a fort), nlra (water), palli (a 
village), mlna (a fish), eda (a sheep or goat) cp. adu, 
marutta (a medicine man) cp. marundu, heramba (a 
buffalo) cp>. erumai, atta (boiled rice, food) from adu, am 
(yes) cp. am, valli (a creeper) cp. valli, balli ; mukula 
(a bud) cp. mugil, mugul ; kuntala (hair) cp. kixndal, 
pali (tip of the ear) cp. pale (lobe of the ear), man da 
(the head) cp. mande, kaka (a crow) cp. kage, machala 
(a crocodile) cp. mosale, meka (a goat) cp. meke, sira 
(a large snake) cp. serai, kere; tala (palmyra) cp. tal, 
varuka (a species of inferior grain) cp. baragu, varagn ; 
ulka (a firebrand) cp. ulku, tatit, tadit (lightning) cp. 
sidil, tedil (Tulu) ; Malaya from male, ali (a woman’s 
female friend) cp. alu (Telugu) a woman, a wife; kali, 
gap da (a hero) ; sundi (a procuress, a bawd) cp. sondi, 
khalina (the bit of a bridle) cp. kadiyana, talpa (a float) 
cp. teppa, kaiya (spirituous liquor) cp. kal,'kharju (itch) 
cp. kajji, psa (hunger) cp. pasi. 

Sanskrit has borrowed words of even Greek or Roman 
origin such as dinara dramma, hora, etc. 

So much for the Dravidian element in the vocabu- 
lary of Sanskrit. With regard to phonology, it is suppos- 
ed that the cerebral letters in Sanskrit were taken from 
the Dravidian tongues. It is a general rule that a people 
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which invades a foreign country, to some degree adopts 
the pronunciation of its new home, partly owing to 
climate and partly owing to intermixture with the old 
inhabitants. The cerebral letters form an essential 
feature of Dra vidian phonology and they are found in 
Sanskrit alone and not in any of the primitive lan- 
guages related to Sanskrit. Further, the use of l in 
Sanskrit and the Aryan vernaculars where other Indo- 
European languages use r and vice versa, is probably due 
to Dravidian influence, since in these languages the change 
of r to l is very common. Further features in the phono- 
logy of the Aryan vernaculars which may be attributed to 
Dravidian influence are the softening of hard consonants 
after vowels in the Prakrits, not only in single words 
but also in compounds ; the double pronunciation of the 
palatals in Mahrathi as in Telugu ; and the change of . 
ch to s and of g to h in many of these languages, 

We observe Dravidian influence of much greater 
importance in the inflectional system of the Aryan 
vernaculars. In the inflection of nouns post-positions 
are used as case-suffixes, which are the same in both 
numbers, not after the base but after an oblique form, 
the latter being also used as a genitive and this again ' 
as an adjective. The use of a separate oblique form is 
most extensive in languages such as Mahrathi and 
Blhari, where the Dravidian influence must have been 
very strong. The use of two different forms of the 
objective case is distinctly Dravidian. It cannot, from 
an Aryan point of view, be explained why a post-position 
should, in this case, be added to a noun denoting a 
rational being, and not to other nouns as well. In the 
Dravidian languages nouns are divided into two broad 
classes — rational beings and irrational beings, whether 
animate or inanimate. The Hindi rule for the use of a 
post-position in the objective case agrees with that pre- 
vailing in Tamil and Malayalam. The inclusive and 
exclusive plurals of the pronoun of the first person are 
also found in several of the Aryan vernaculars. 

The Dravidian tendency of using the participles 
without any addition as conjunctive participles in 





subordinate sentences, also with pronominal suffixes to 
indicate the person of the subject, has also pervaded the 
Aryan vernaculars. Verbal tenses have been replaced 
by participles. Forms like kritavan, one who has done, 
are peculiar to later Sanskrit, cp. seydavan. The suffix 
vat is Aryan, but it is not clear how an active form can 
be arrived at by adding the suffix to a passive partici- 
ple. In the Dravidian languages, on the other hand, 
the past participle is active as well as passive, and a 
noun of agency is formed from it in all dialects — 
seydavan. There cannot be any reasonable doubt about 
kritavan having been influenced by seydavan. In 
Sanskrit kritavan is an anomalous form without 
analogy in connected languages, while Tamil seydavan 
is quite regular. The order of words in the Aryan 
vernaculars, with the governed before the governing 
word and the verb invariably at the end of the sentence, 
is also in agreement with Dravidian principles. 

In the Gaudian languages, i.e., the Aryan verna- 
culars, the non-Sanskritic portion 
of the vocabulary is very small 
and even words of every day 
use are taken, either pure or 
corrupt, from Sanskrit, as also many grammatical 
features ; whilst in the Dravidian languages, though a 
small proportion of the words, either pure or corrupt, has 
been borrowed from Sanskrit, the major portion being 
non-Sanskritic, the words for ordinary use are not 
derived from Sanskrit, nor do the grammatical processes 
resemble those of Sanskrit. Further, the Aryan verna- 
culars have no relative participles, no negative voice, not 
one of the Dravidian pronouns or numerals and no 
common words of primary importance. The non-Sans- 
kritic words in them have no manner of analogy to the 
non-Sanskritic words in the Dravidian languages. 

We have briefly shown the agreement in grammar 
and structure of the Dravidian 
tongues. We may now proceed 
to a comparison of their lexicons. 
In comparing words together it 


. Difference between 
Gaudian and Dravi- 
dian languages. 


Lexical affinities in 
the Dravidian langu- 
ages. 
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is desirable to take pronouns and numerals, which 
constitute a link between grammar and vocabulary 
and have acquired a fixed and arbitrary meaning, and 
terms of relationship and every day use. A list of 
twelve such words in nine Dravidian languages, namely, 
Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, Telugu, Kurukh, Malto, 
Km, Gondi and Brahul, is appended. It will .be seen 
from the" list that there is some dissimilarity in a few 
words, especially of Malto and Brahul; but this is 
accounted for by the influence exercised on these 
languages by the neighbouring Aryan vernaculars. 



We may now proceed to consider in some detail 
the Dravidian tongues of Southern 
Dravidian tongues j n( ^j a> stated before, four of 

oi Southern India. ^ Tam a, Malayalam, 

Kannada and Telugu, are cultivated, while the rest,, 
namely, Tulu, Kodagu, Toda, Kota and Badaga, which 
are all dialects of Kannada, are uncultivated, inasmuch 
as they have not even a written character of their own. 
To these have to be added the minor dialects Kurumba 
and Irula. 

Of these languages, Tamil is supposed to be the 
oldest and most highly organised, 

• exceedingly rich in vocabulary and 

cultivated from a very remote period. Some scholars, 
however, are of opinion that Tamil is not the oldest 
Dravidian language, as Telugu and other languages have 
preserved older forms and represent a more ancient state 
of development. They think that the use of conjunctive 
participles instead of the ordinary verbal tenses in Mala- 
yalam also affords evidence of a more ancient stage of 
development of that language than is the case with 
Tamil. It has been stated that the name Tamil has 
been Sanskritised into Dr ami da or Dravida, though it is 
not easy to account for the presence of r in the first 
syllable. Tamil Pandits say that the word Tamil means 
“ sweetness ” and that it has appropriately become the 
name of their sweet language.* They consider that the 
theory that Tamil is derived from the Sanskrit Dravicla 
is not at all tenable, since a language which was in 
existence before the advent of the Aryans could not 
have got its name from the new comers. The Telugus 
and the Kannadigas call the language Aravam, un-sono- 
rous, probably because it is totally destitute of aspirates. 
Another name applied to it by the Kannadigas is 




Tigula, meaning probably rude or rough. The Portu- 
guese called Tamil and Malayalam, Malabar, and Tamil, 
too, was known by that name long in Europe. In the 
very first book ever printed in Tamil characters at 
Ambalakkadu on the Malabar coast in 1577-9, the 
language of the book is styled Malavar or Tamul. 
Tradition refers the commencement of literary activity 
in Tamil to the sage Agastya, who is said to have been 
taught Tamil by Siva or Subrahmanya, to have brought 
the alphabet from the north, to have composed the first 
grammar of the language known as Peragatiiyam, and to 
have caused another grammar named Tolkappiycim to 
be written by one of his pupils. It is stated that from 
the sound of the right side of Siva’s drum arose Sanskrit 
and from the sound of the left side, Tamil, and that 
Siva gave Sanskrit to Panini and Tamil to Agastya. In 
a Sanskrit work called Sambhuraliasya, which is 
in the form of a dialogue between Siva and Subrah- 
manya, Siva says : “ Endowed by me with knowledge, 
the sage Agastya wrote Tamil grammar ; so Tamil being 
a r sha, i.e., derived from a rishi author, does not fall 
under the head of apabhramsci (corrupt language) just 
as is the case with Andhra, Karnata, Ghaurjara and 
other languages which are not drsha.”* Another tradi- 
tion says that Agastya, having had a quarrel with the 
Sanskrit Pandits of Kasi, came to the south and estab- 
lished the Tamil language. Invention of a langu- 
age by an individual is, however, opposed to the 
principles of philology. Language is social and national, 
not individual. It is a social product, springing up 
with the first community and developing with the in- 
creasing needs of culture and civilisation. A grammar 
pre-supposes previous literature, f Tolkaypiyam has 
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quotations from older authors. If Agastya wrote a 
grammar at all, he must have based it on the works of 
previous authors. The indegenous words eluttu (a 
letter) and s-u uadi (a book) in Tamil prove that Agastya 
did not bring the alphabet. The story of Agastya has 
to be taken to mean that he was an early sympathetic 
cultivator of the language. Tamil has a copious vocabu- 
lary, relatively independent of Sanskrit, and a wide 
range of literature. It is, as will be seen further on, 
more closely related to Kannada than to any other 
member of the Dravidian group. 

Malayalam is composed of the two words mala , a 
mountain, and dlam, a verbal 
Malayalam. derivative from the root, al, to 

possess, to rule, which likewise 
occurs in this connection in the forms alma or dyma, a 
softened form of alma corresponding to the Tamil anmai . 
The whole word means “the mountain region,” and then 
the language of that region. Caldwell considers Mala- 
ya'lain to be a very ancient offshoot of Tamil, differing 
from it chiefly at present by its disuse of the personal 
terminations of the verbs, and the larger amount of 
Sanskrit words it has incorporated into its vocabulary. 
Personal terminations began to be dropped after the 
13th century, and by the end of the 15th they had gone 
completely out of use. Tunjattu Eluttachchan, a 
noted writer of the 16th century, seems to have intro- 
duced the present alphabet, which appears to have been 
derived from the Grantha, the character in which 
Sanskrit is written in the Tamil country. The propor- 
tion of Sanskrit words adopted by the Dravidian langu- 
ages is least in Tamil, greatest in Malayalam. Malaya- 
lam has a close relationship to Tamil. 

In point of euphonic sweetness Telugu is said to 
occupy the first place among 
Telugu. Dravidian idioms. It was called 

by the Europeans gentoo, a 
corruption of the Portuguese gentio , a heathen. 
The term was originally, i.e., in 1648, applied to 



all Hindus as opposed to the Moors or Muhammadans, 
and came in time to mean the Telugus alone, 
Telugu is called Andhra by Sanskrit writers. The 
term Andhra occurs as the name of an Indian 
people in the Aitareya Brahmana, the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and in the Asoka inscriptions of the 
third century B.C. Pliny calls them Andarae. The Andhra 
language is mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen 
Thsang, about the middle of the seventh century, who 
says that it differed from that of Central India, whilst the 
forms of the written characters were for the most part 
the same. The name Telugu, which also occurs in the 
forms Teluhgu, Telinga, Tailinga, Tenugu and Tenungu, 
is said to be derived from Trilinga, the language of the 
three lingas,” i.e., of the country of which three famous 
linga temples formed the boundaries. According to 
tradition Siva as a linga descended on three mountains, 
namely, Kalesvara, Srisaila and Bhlmesvara, which 
marked the boundaries of the Telugu country. The 
Prakrit form of Trilinga is Telinga. The Telugu country 
was called Telingana by the Muhammadans. Besides 
Trilinga the Telugu country had likewise the name 
Trikalinga given to it. Telugu Pandits derive the name 
Tenugu from tene, honey, and say that the name indi- 
cates the mellifluous character of the language. In the 
Tamil country Telugu is known as Yadugu, and the 
Telugus as Vadugar from vada, north, the Telugu 
country lying to the north of the Tamil. According to 
tradition the first Telugu author was the sage Kanva 
who lived at the court of Andhraraya and wrote Telugu 
grammar. Atharvanacharya, who lived at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, names, besides Kanva, Bri- 
haspati, Hemachandra, Pushpadanta, Ravana, Gautama 
and Dharmaraja as writers on Telugu grammar in his 
T riling a.sabddrms a sana. None of these grammars has 
come down to us. In Tamil we have only one sage 
Agastya as the formulator of the rules of grammar, but 
here we have a good number of them besides Ravana, 
the demon king of Lanka. 


Unlike Tamil and Telugu, Kannada has no sage s 
name associated with its literary 
Kannada, origin. But the name Kama ta or 

Kannada is very old. 

It occurs as early as the sixth century in V arahami- 
hira’s Briliatsamhitd , and its 
A e tiqnity of the mention in Somadeva’s Katha- 
name ' saritsagara , probably due to its 

being mentioned in his source, viz., the Paisachi Brihat • 
katha of Gunadhya, carries it further back to the 
earliest centuries of the Christian era. It also occurs in 
the form Karunadar in the Tamil poem named Silappadi- 
karam which is supposed to go back to the second 
century A.D. and in the form Karunadagan in the 
Velvikudi plates (c. 770) of the Pandya king Sadaiyan 
Parantaka. The Sanskrit poet Rajasekhara (c. 900) 
refers in his Kavyamimamsa to the mannerisms of the 
Karnatas in reading their books. 

According to Caldwell, the term Karnataka was at 
first a generic denomination of the plateau of the 
Southern Dekhan. He goes on to remark : — 

“Karnataka has now got into the hands of foreigners who 
have given it a new and entirely 
Wrong use of the erroneous application. When the Muha- 
name Karnataka. nnnadans arrived in Southern India, 

they found that part of it with which 
they first became acquainted — the country above the Ghats, 
including Mysore and part of Telingana — called the Earn ataka 
country. In course of time, by a misapplication of terms, they 
applied the same name, the Karnatak or Carnatic, to designate 
the country below the Ghats, as well as that which was above. 
The English have carried the misapplication a step further, and 
restricted the name to the country below the Ghats, which never 
had any right to it whatever. Hence the Mysore country , which 
is properly the Carnatic, is no longer called by that name by the 
English, and what is now geographically termed “ the Carnatic ” 
is exclusively the country below the Ghats on the Coromandel 
Coast, including the whole of the Tamil country and the District 
of Nellore only in the Telugu country.” 

The derivation of Karnata or Kannada is uncertain. 
Dr. Gundert proposed Kar-nadu , “ the black country,” 



as the original form of Karnata, in allusion to the black 

Derivation of Kar- <»tton soU which characterises the 
ii at a or Kannada. plateau of the Southern Dekhan m 

which the language is spoken. 

Other scholars have suggested that Karnata is derived 
from Earu-nadu “ the elevated country,”' with refer- 
ence to the height of the plateau above the sea level. 

Indian grammarians have expressed the opinion that 
Kannada is a tadbhava or corrupt form of Karnata, 
though it is more likely that the latter is a Sanskritised 
form of the original Kannada. We may compare with 
this Punnata, the Sanskritised form of Punnadu, a 
kingdom which existed in the south of Mysore in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Ptolemy names it Pa- 
unnata in the second century. The original form of Kan- 
nada was most probably Kannadu (compare Punnadu) 
which was subsequently changed into Kannadu and lastly 
into Kannada. The form Kannadu as the name of the lan- 
guage is- even now heard in some parts of the Kannada 
country. The suggested derivation from Kar-nadu, the 
black country, may seem appropriate to outsiders, but the 
Kannadigas themselves are not likely to designate their 
language “ the black country language.” The Tamils 
and Telugus derive their respective languages from 
words which bear the signification of sweetness, though 
outsiders may suppose that it is an afterthought. It is 
not therefore too much to presume that the Kannadigas 
also must have applied some good attribute to their 
language, and this attribute, I think, is fragrance as 
indicated by the derivation from Kammitu (fragrant) + 
nadu (country), which words when compounded become 
Kannadu. Kannadu, i.e., Kannada, thus means the 
language of the fragrant country, and the epithet fra- 
grant may be considered appropriate to the Kannada 
country abounding as it does in sandal forests and lotus 
ponds, the latter being invariably described by Kannada 
poets as one of its most characteristic features. j 

With regard to the antiquity of the Kannada - 

language, one or two points may be mentioned* 
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* Report on the Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle, 1918, p. 19. 

t Mysore Archaeological Report for 1904. 


According to Jaina tradition, Brahrni, the daughter of 

Rishabhadeva, the first Tirthan- 
Antiquity of Kan- k ara invented eighteen alphabets 
nada language. including, among others, Kan- 

nada. Recently a curious inscription of about the ninth 
century was found in a Jaina temple in the Deoghar 
Fort containing specimens of different alphabets mostly 
Dra vidian.* Among the papyri belonging to the second 
century A.D., discovered at Oxyrhyneus iu Lower Egypt, 
there is one which contains a Greek play or farce, based 
upon the story of a Greek girl carried off to the coast of 
India and rescued by her brother, in which there occur 
some Indian words which, according to Dr. Hultzsch, 
are Kannada.f 

Kannada is closely related to Tamil. They alone 


i + K i v ; in a? a ?° sely re " The various suffixes of the plural 
lated to Tamil. „ . . , , . , . , 1 

ot rational and irrational nouns 

are essentially the same in both and they are more con- 
sistently distinguished than in ; most other connected 
forms of speech. Both languages agree in the princi- 
ples for the formation of the oblique base. There are also 
a few points of difference between the two languages. 
Kannada agrees with Telugu in the formation of the 
oblique cases of the singular of the pronouns I and thou 
and in possessing a present participle. But it differs 
more widely from Telugu than it does from Tamil. 

A word or two may now be said about the unculti- 

_ . . „ Tr . , vated Dra vidian languages of the 

Dialects of Kannada. gouthj name i y; Tu J U; Ko<Jagu, 

Toda, Kota and Badaga, which may be looked upon as 
dialects of Kannada by reason of their closer relation- 
ship to that language than to any other of the Dra vidian 
tongues, as indicated in the following statements : ct Tulu 
does not differ widely from Kanarese ; ” “ Kodagu may 
be .regarded as standing about midway between Old 


have a regular feminine gender. 




Kanarese and Tulu” • “ Kota may be considered as a 
very rude dialect of Kanarese ” ; ee Badaga is an ancient 
dialect of Kanarese” ; “ the language (Toda) seems to 
have been originally Old Kanarese, and not a distinct 
dialect.” 

Toda, the language of the Todas or Todavar of the 
Nilgiris, is peculiar in having the sound /; e.g. } puf, 
insect. It has very few case-signs, there being no 
difference in it between the nominative, genitive and 
accusative. The earliest mention of the Todavar has 
been met with in an inscription, No. 83 of the Chama- 
rajanagar Taluk of the Mysore District, dated 1117, 
which states that Punisa, the general of the Hoysala 
king V ishnu vardhana, frightened them during his 
conquest of the Nilgiris. Kota, the language of the 
Kotas of the Nilgiris, is said to have been carried 
thither by a persecuted low caste tribe at some very 
remote period. In this language the sign of the genitive 
case is a, of the dative he and of the locative olge ; and 
the infinitive is formed by adding alik to the root ; e.g. } 
tin , eat, tinalik, to eat. All this shows how closely it 
is allied to Kannacla. Badaga, the language of the 
Badagas, who form the most numerous class of people 
inhabiting the Nilgiris, is a more ancient form than 
ordinary Kannada and agrees in several particulars 
with the language of old literature* The sounds r and 
l are still found in the language, though in several 
cases l is used in the place of I ; e,g. i ari, to know ; eru, 
to ascend; kuri, a sheep; kere, atank; irlu for irulu, 
night; tinglu for tingalu, the moon; avia for avalu, 
she ; makkla for makkalu, children. A peculiarity about 
the use of l is that it occurs generally as a subscript of 
the first or second syllable of a word instead of forming 
the next syllable as in Kannada and other allied forms 
of speech; e.g ., klee, for kdu, to pull out; bjil for 
bilu, to fall ; mlugu for mulugu, to sink ; hogiu for 
hogaiu, to praise; hla for halu, ruin; hlaye for hale, 
old; hloye for hole, a river; gluyi for guli, a 
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is nam, I; the dative suffix is ga , holaga (holakke), to 
the field ; the past tense of the verbs agrees with Old 
Kannada : madidem, I did. The Badagas are mentioned 
in ancient Tamil literature in verse 253, attributed to 
the old poet Nakkirar, of the anthology known as 
Agci-nanuru. in connection with the Mysore king 
(Erumaiyuran — he of Mahishapura or Mysore) who is 
stated to be related to them. Tulu, though destitute of a 
literature, is one of the most highly developed languages 
of the Dravidian family. The name Tulu which means 
mild, meek, humble, refers to the people rather than to 
the language. The Tulus have the reputation of being 
the most conservative portion of the Draviclian race. 
Tulu does not differ much from Kodagu. The dialect 
from which it differs most is Tamil. Kodagu is the 
language of the Coorgs, the people of Coorg or Kodagu. 
The name is derived from kuda, west, and means the 
western country. The earliest mention of the Coorgs 
or Koclagas is found in an iscription, No. 20 of the 
Hunsur Taluk of the Mysore District, dated 117 4, 
which records that the Changalva ruler Pemma Virappa, 
aided by the Kodagas of all the Nadus, attacked 
Bettarasa, the general of the Hoysala king Ballala II, 
sent to put down the Changalva king Mahadeva whom 
he killed in battle, but was defeated. Kodagu has 
preserved its form comparatively free from change 
owing to the retired position of the people who speak 
it. 

Two lists of words are given below, one to show 
the glossarial affinities of Kannada 
Lexical affinities in anc | the three dialects of the 

, ™ a - a anc lbCia " Nilgiris noticed above, namely, 

Toda, Kota and Badaga, as also 
the two minor dialects of the same place Kurumba and 
Irula; and the other to show the glossarial affinities of 
Kannada and the two dialects Tulu and Kodagu. It 
will be seen that there is scarcely any dissimilarity in 
the words compared barring that due to a few dialectic 
interchanges. 
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The numbers of the races speaking Kannada and 
XT , its dialects are estimated at about 

Number of speakers. e } even anc | a half millions. 


Kannada 

Tuju 

Kodagu 

English 

Kuri 

kuri 

kori 

Sheep 

Sidi 

tedil 

chedil 

Thunderbolt 

Nalage 

nalayi 

nalayi 

Tongue 

Kittile 

kittili 

kittuli 

Orange 

Mu.ru 

ihiiji 

limn d 

Three 

Kiridu 

kird 

eheriya 

Small 

Palti, hatti 

parti 

parati 

Cotton 

Ombattu 

ormba 

■■ ■ 

oyimbadu 

Nine 



CHAPTER II 


^ 1S cfJ kannala language. Scope of History of language. 
State ot Dravigian philology in Southern India. Indian 
and European scholars. The range of Kannada about a 
thousand yea.rs ago. Its influence in the Telugu country. 
Kanna . rgas : their civilisation. Phonology. The alphabet. 
Derivation from the As oka alphabet. Points of agree- 
ment and difference between the Kannada and Tamil alpha- 
bets. Phonetic system. Plelp of Tamil in determining 
words containing r and I Euphonic combination. Vocalic 
harmony. Dialectic interchange. Interchange of vowels 
Interchange of consonants. 

After these introductory and preparatory remarks, 
we may proceed to examine the 

Kannada° language!" ’ “ K “f a< b language in some detail 

and try to give a brief account of 
its history. We have already said something in a general 
way about the antiquity of the language, its inclusion 
as an important member in the Dravidian group of 
languages and its affinities to the other main members of 
the group in grammar. We shall now proceed to make 
a detailed examination of the language, and since the 
study of a language without reference to any other 
serves no useful purpose, we shall, as far as possible, 
compare and contrast the language with its sister langu- 
ages in respect of the points that are brought under 
examination. 

Language has been defined as the expression of 
thought by means of speech 
J. Scope °t History of SO unds. As language is constant- 
dnguage. ]y undergoing change, we can 

speak of a history of it ; and it is the business of an 
historical investigation to trace the changes in the 
language. These changes take place gradually so that 
the speakers of the language are unconscious of them ; 
and this accounts for the uniformity of the language 


which otherwise would become unintelligible. The 
history of a language deals mainly with its grammar 
and vocabulary together with the changes that have 
taken place in it. The grammar of every language is 
full of irregularities, exceptions, anomalies and incon- 
sistencies owing to imperfect correspondence between 
grammatical form and grammatical function. In a 
perfect language every grammatical category would 
correspond exactly to some logical category, and there 
would be no room, for a history or science. The peculiar 
charm of the study of languages lies precisely, as has 
been rightly said, in the mixture of the rational and the 
irrational, the arbitrary and exceptional with the sym- 
metrical and regular, which they all present. 

Before dealing with the history of the Kannada 
language, a few remarks may be 
State of Bravi'dian made on the state of Dravidian 
Ind\a l0gy 111 Soutliem philology in Southern India. It 
t- may generally be stated, with due 

deference, that Indian Pandits can scarcely be of much 
help to us in this department of research. Some of 
them believe that Sanskrit, the language of the gods, 
is the primeval form of speech from which all other 
languages, no matter in what part of the world they are 
spoken, are derived. There are others who do not, 
however, go so far, but believe that all the languages — 
Gaudian, Dravidian and Kolarian of India, at any rate, 
are derived from Sanskrit. They are, of course, right 
in their derivation of the Gaudian languages from 
Sanskrit. The presence of Sanskrit words more or less 
in the vocabularies of several of the Dravidian languages 
has led them to believe that this group of tongues is 
also derived from Sanskrit, though a slight examina- 
tion into the vocabulary of any one of these languages 
would have clearly shown that the non-Sanskritic portion 
is very greatly in excess of the Sanskrit. The fact is 
that comparative study of languages is a thing with 
which the Indian Pandit is not familiar, A Pandit may 
have devoted his whole life-time to mastering the in- 



tricacies of the grammar of one language without giving 
so much as a thought to any striking resemblance that 
may present itself to him in the grammar of some other 
language. There is no lack of Pandits in all the Dra- 
vidian languages. There are even some who have made 
two or three of them the subject of their special study 
and possess equal proficiency in them. Their high pro- 
ficiency in these languages, which would otherwise have 
proved of inestimable value, is not of much service to 
philologists owing to their unfamiliarity with the prin- 
ciples of comparative philology. An exception that X 
have come across is Pandit S. Krishnamacharya, the 
author of a Kannada grammar styled Ho sag armada- 
nudigannadi , which he wrote in about 1830. He 
notices in this work the -relationship between Tamil and 
Kannada and formulates some rules according to which, 
in his opinion, Tamil words undergo alteration in 
Kannada. 

Indian graduates well trained in the Western 
modes of thought, who may be supposed to possess a 
critical scholarly habit of mind, may rightly be expected 
to do something for the advancement of Dravidian 
philology. But with one or two exceptions, no Indian 
scholar has as yet produced a work of any importance 
tending to promote an intelligent and critical study of 
the Dravidian forms of speech. The late Professor 
M. Seshagiri Sastri, m.a., of the Madras Presidency 
College, did some notable work in this line, but he be- 
lieved, like Dr. Pope, that the Dravidian tongues were 
derived from Sanskrit. It was, however, reserved for 
Europeans to do much useful work for us in the field of 
Dravidian languages. European scholars, though 
tolerably well versed in one of the languages of the Dra- 
vidian group, are likely to go wrong in making generali- 
sations, owing to their imperfect acquaintance with the 
others. But they have done a world of good by writing 
valuable works on the languages which they had made 
their special study. Thus Rice and Kittel have earned 


the • gratitude of the Kannadigas ; Beschi, Pope, Elfis 
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and Percival, of the Tamils ; Campbell and Brown, of 
the Telugus ; and Gundert, of the Malayalis. Caldwell 
and Sten Konow have done very useful work for the 
Dravidian group as a whole. By writing his Compa- 
rative Grammar, Caldwell has done very valuable 
service to the Dravidians. His work marks an era in 
the history of the Dravidian languages and has given 
an impetus to the critical and comparative study of 
those tongues. Sten Eonow’s articles on the Dravidian 
languages in the Linguistic Survey of India are of 
considerable value for the critical study of this group. 
Similarly, we are indebted to Europeans for works on 
the dialects of Kannada ; to Brigel, Hodgson, Major 
Cole and Pope for their grammars of the Tulu, Badaga, 
Kodagu and Toda languages respectively. The same is 
likewise the case, with one or two exceptions, with 
regard to the Dravidian dialects of Northern India. 

Regarding the range and principal seats of the 
Kannada language a thousand 
The range of Kan- years ago, i.e., at about the begin- 

n ears a o^ a thcmsan<i ning of the 9th century, we have 
y ars ago. the following interesting particu- 

lars given in the Kav iraj amdrga of the Rashtrakuta 
king Nripatunga or Amdghavarsha I ( 815-877) 

“ The region in which Kannadawas spoken extended from 
the Kaveri as far as the Godavari. The Kannada spoken in the 
district lying within Kisuvoia'i. Kopana, Puligere and Onkunda 
was the pure well of Kannada undefiled.”* 

The range given above includes a considerable part 
of what is now regarded as a purely Mahratta country. 

jgrDsSOSd'wOciFTSTdcraSrf dzto 6 ; 

SJdesJjctfrto aapsj/s&sers 

ai^ftpRj^sSsJoEg/a o^oo \ 
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But this ought not to incline us to doubt the accuracy 
of Nripatunga’s statement concerning the northern 
limit. In the 9th century Kannada was spoken over a 
considerable part of the Mahratta country, but subse- 
quently it has had to yield its place to the encroaching 
Mahrathi idiom since the rise of the Mahratta empire. 
Kolhapur, now considered a purely Mahratta District, 
was not so in ancient times, as is abundantly proved by 
the Kannada inscriptions in the Mahalakshmi temple 
situated in the heart of the Kolhapur town, by the large 
number of Kannada manuscripts in the Jaina Matha at 
Kolhapur, by the Kannada local names in the Kolhapur 
territory, as, for instance, Sirol (Siri-volal), and by the 
fact that the head of the Lakshmlsena-matha at 
Kolhapur issues his circulars to this day in Kannada to 
his numerous disciples in the Karahataka-pranta, which 
is identical with the Satara District, the name Karaka- 
taka or Karhada being now restricted to the town of 
that name. Further, the Political Agent at Kolhapur 
is, to the present day, always addressed as the Political 
Agent not of the “ Dakskina-Maharashtra ” or <e South- 
ern Mahratta Country,” but of the “ Karavlra Ilakha 
and the Karnataka-pranta.” The official designation, 
Southern Mahratta Country, which includes the three 
Kannada Districts of Belgaum, Bijapur, and Dharwar, 
together with the Kolhapur, Miraj and other Indian 
States, is a misnomer. It is true that in one of the 
earliest inscriptions of Pulakesi II (609-642) this part 
of the country is included in Maharashtra; but this 
term, meaning literally “ the great country,” did not 
imply any of the racial and linguistic peculiarities 
which are now attached to the terms Mahratta and 
Mahrathi, derived from it. In the whole area of the 
so-called Southern Mahratta Country, not a single 
Mahrathi inscription has been discovered, of a greater 
age than two or three centuries, while all the old 
inscriptions hitherto found are either in Sanskrit or , 
Kannada, or in the two languages combined. This fact 
speaks of itself as to what the vernacular of the country 
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Was in early times. At present, the people and the 
language of the British Districts are essentially 
Kannad.a, and the Kannada people and language have 
been displaced, to a certain extent, by the Mahrathi 
people and language in the Indian States, only because 
those States were established by the aggressions of 
Mahrattas from the north, whose local influence proved 
to be greater than that of the rulers whom they 
dispossessed. The town and District of Sholapur 
contain numerous Kannada inscriptions, though the 
district now counts officially as a Mahrathi one. 
Names such as Vappuvanna and Lasthiyavva among 
the Silaharas of Thana betray their Kannada origin. 
The influence of Kannada in ancient times in what is 
now known as the Telugu country is evidenced by the 
Kannada titles applied in old Telugu inscriptions to 
Telugu kings and chiefs; e.g., in a Telugu Vaidumba 
inscription of about the 9th century, the name of a 
general is given as Manujaradeva ;* the Eastern Cha- 
lukya king Gunaga-Vijayaditya (844-888) had the title 
Gunake-nalla ; and some of the Reddi chiefs bore the 
titles J agad-obba-gandci and J agada-Gdjjdla.f It may 
also be incidentally noted that in the Indrakllaparvata 
Telugu inscription of about the 9th century at Bezwada 
occurs the form samvatsaradul with the archaic 
Kannada locative suffix ul instead of the corresponding 
Telugu suffix Id. 

Adi-Pampa (941) says that he wrote his Vikra?nd- 
rajicna-vijaya or Bharata in the pithy Kannada of 
Puligere, which is one of the four seats of pure Kannada 
named by Nripatunga. Ranna (993) also states that 
the Kannada of the two (which make together a six- 
hundred) was pithy Kannada* and that he wrote in it. 
The two referred to by Ranna are the Belvola three- 
hundred and the Puligere three-hundred, § so that 

* Madras Epigraphical Report, 1923, p. 98. 

t Ibid, p. 124. 

— Epigmphia Indica, XV, p. 339. 



Puligere again appears as the region of pure Kannada. 
The expression Erad-aru-nu.ru, as the name of a pro- 
vince, which was an ornament of the Kuntala country, 
occurs in the Kalas inscription of 930,* and the same 
appears as Dvi-trisatam, the two three-hundreds, in the 
Nllgunda inscription of 982.f 

Nripatunga also makes the following interesting 
remarks about the intelligence and culture of the 
Kannadigas inhabiting the region of pure Kannada 
already mentioned as lying within Kisuvolal, Kopana, 
Puligere and Onkunda : — 

“ Skilled are tlie people of that region in making speeches 
with apt words and also in understanding and pondering over 
(others’) speeches. Naturally intelligent, they are, even without 
special study, versed in the usages of poetry. All are skilful in 
their speech. Even young children and the dumb learn wisdom 
and words respectively at a hint.”$ 

We learn from the Ceylonese Buddhist Chronicle 
Mahdvamsa that the Maurya 
eir emperor Asoka sent in the 3rd 
century B.C. a Buddhist mission- 
ary named Rakkhita to Banavasi, situated on the north- 
west border of the Mysore State, and another named 
Mahadeva, to Mahisha-Mandala, probably Mysore. The 
late Dr. Fleet was of opinion that Mahisha-Mandala did 

* soo^^cra^o ; ao-sdoo,. — 

Epigraphia Inclica, XIII, p. 326. 

"f Ibid, IV, p. 207. The term eoddesoj&seso has been taken 
in the sense of 1,200 and wrongly applied to Kopana by some 
scholars without any literary or ephigraphical evidence for doing 
so. 
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not refer to Mysore but to a province on the banks of 
the Narbada. But Makiska-rashtra or Maisa-naclu 
occurs as the name of the Mysore country in inscrip- 
tions and literature. Maisa is only a tadbhava or 
corrupt form of Mahisha , a buffalo. In the Tamil 
Anthology called Agananuru, verse 115 composed by 
the ancient poet Mamiilanar, who has been assigned by 
some scholars to about the 2nd century A.D., names 
Erumai-nadu (erumai — a buffalo), which may be com- 
pared with Maisa, -nadu mentioned above, and says 
that it was situated in the west. Verse 30 attributed 


to Nakkirar, another ancient poet, tells us that in a 
battle that was fought at Talaiy alanga nam the Pandya 
king Nedunjeliyan defeated the combined forces of 



these seven chiefs, namely, the Chera, the Ohola, 
Tidiyan, Elini, Irungovenman, Porunan and Erumaiyu- 
ran (he of Mahishapura or Mysore). And verse 253 of 
the same poet states that Erumaiyuran was related to 
the Badagas. In another old Tamil work called 
Si lapyculikaram it is stated that the Chera king 
Senguttuvan, whoj aceording to some scholars, ruled in 
the 2nd century A.D., while on an expedition to the 
north, stayed on the Nilgiris and witnessed with great 
pleasure the dance of the Kannadigas. We gather 
from the Ceylonese chronicles that a Chola king named 
Elala conquered Ceylon in 205 B.C. with the help of a 
Mysore army.* An inscription of the Rashtrakilta 
king Dantidurga, of about the middle of the 8th 
century, states that the Karnataka army was capable 
of defeating the Pallava king of Kancki, and the 
Kerala, Pandya and Chdla kings. f The Kalabhras, 
mentioned in the Velvikudi plates (c. T70) of the 
Pandya king Sadaiyan Parantakan as having gained 
possession of the Pandya country in about the 7th 
century, are believed to be Karnatas. The Vadugar 
(Badagas) of Erumai-nadu (Mysore) formed the advance 
guard of the Moriyar of Tamil Sangam literature or 

* The Lost Cities of Ceylon, p. 26. 

t Indian Antiquary, XI. p. 114. ■ 



Maury as of Konkan who ruled in the 5th, 6th and 7 th 
centuries and went to help the Kosar against Mohur, 
the general of the Pandya king Nedunjeliyan.* 
Almost all the dynasties of rulers in the Dekhan and 
the South, such as the Ganga, the Kadamba, the 
Chalukya, the Rashtrakuta, the Hoysala, the Sevuna, 
the Kalachurya, the Ratta, the Silahara, the Kongalva, 
the Changalva, the Vaidumba, the Sinda, the Bana, the 
Nolamba, the Saluva, the Santara, the Senavara, the 
Punnad and those of Vijayanagar, Mysore and Coorg, 
have been Karnata, as also the lines of Palegars or 
minor chiefs, such as those ofKeiadi, Ummattur, 
Nuggehalli, Belur, Sugatur, Hadinadu, Mudigere, Chital- 
drug, Nidugal, Chennapattana, Magadi, Elahanka, Sante- 
Bennur, Piriyapattana, Chikkanayakanahalli, Madda- 
giri, Bijjavara, Kote and Kalale. There were, moreover, 
Karnataka dynasties of rulers even in Guiarat and 
Nepal. 

The civilisation of the Kannadigas, as indicated by 
the indigenous words of their language, was by no means 
negligible, though not of a very high standard. The 
Kannadigas were well acquainted with agriculturef and 
possessed some knowdedge of the ordinary arts of life, 
such as spinning, weaving, house building, i etc. They 
knew some of the ordinary metals § such as gold, silver, 
iron and copper ; and some of the planets || which were 
ordinarily known to the ancients such as the sun, the 
moon, the crescent, venus and the ascending node. 
They delighted in war and were armed with severa 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1924, p. 666. 
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Weapons * such as the bow, arrow, spear, shield and 
sword. They had marriage, medicines, hamlets, rafts, 
ships, festivals, numerals up to one thousand, measures 
of length, weight and capacity, and fractions, f They 
had all the necessary words for everyday use. The 
Tamilians acknowledged the existence of God and built 
temples to His honour. But the Kannadigas, like the 
Telugtis, have no words expressive of the ideas of God 
and temple. Telugu has no indigenous words to denote 
even the sun and moon. The Kannadigas do not seem 
to have had alphabetical characters, $ nor words to 
denote heaven and hell. The same was the case with 


the Telugus also. It may, however, be said that the 
Dravidians as a whole did not know hell. 



Of the Dra vidian alphabets, the Kannada and the 
pT . Telugu constitute but one alphabet, 

. 10110 ogy. the differences between them being 

very few and unimportant. The same is the case with. 
rp} , , , the Tamil and the Old Malay alam. 

e aip * abet ‘ The Kannada and Telugu scripts, 

being adaptations of the Sanskrit alphabet, are tolerably 
perfect expressions of the sounds found in those 
languages. But the Tamil alphabet is a very imperfect 
system for expressing the Tamil sounds, and this is due, 
according to some Scholars, to its not being adapted 
from a Sanskrit prototype. In old Telugu inscriptions 
the characters are almost identical, with the Kannada 
ones, and consequently this common script was known 
as the Karmada-Telugu alphabet. Up to 1300 A.D., 
this alphabet presented scarcely any varieties or 
differences of form of the letters sufficient to justify a 
distinction being made; but from 1300 onwards, a 


* ; da 6 , a*, 

-j- d;)d;>d, dodo , dud, , ddrio, dodOod d>oio 

echos rd.v^ou^oiasSjc-; doo^o, zSjdtf, drado ; does, 

gjs&rt, Wg; «d, 5-SOO, <S^d. 

£ The words &od, wdd, however, show that they were 
acquainted with writing. 



marked divergence has arisen between the alphabets 
used by the Telugus of the coast and the Kannadigas, 
and this divergence has been much increased since the 
introduction of printing. The Tamil and Malayalam 
characters closely resemble the Grantha script which is 
used for writing Sanskrit in Southern India. It is 
generally agreed that all the Dravidian alphabets, as 
also the Devanagari, are derived, through the Cave 
characters, from the Brahmi variety of the Asoka 
alphabet. Another South Indian script, known as 
Vatteluttu on account of the round or cursive character 
of its letters, which was once used in the Madura and 
■Tinnevelly Districts and also on the Malabar Coast, 
is supposed by some scholars to be the original of the 
Tamil alphabet. The earliest known records written in 
this script are those of the early Pandya king 
Jatilavarman Parantaka I who reigned at the close of 
the 8th century. It was gradually supplanted by the 
modern Tamil character after the conquest of the 
Pandya kingdom by the Cholas in the 11th century; 
and it appears to have gone entirely out of use in the 
Tamil country by the 15th century, though it dragged 
on its existence till the end of the 18th century on the 
West Coast, giving way eventually to Malayalam. 
Some of the peculiarities of Vatteluttu are the writing 
of consonants which follow one another without the 
intervention of a vowel on the same line, not perpendi- 
cularly as is done in the other Indian alphabets, and 
the system of marking the secondary vowels. The first 
peculiarity has been adopted by the Tamil alphabet also. 
The Kannada and Telugu alphabets have no such 
peculiarities in them. According to Burnell, the Tamil 
alphabet is a Bra hmanical adaptation of the Grantha 
letters corresponding to the old Vatteluttu, from which, 
however, the last four signs, namely l ( M ), l (^) 3 Z (®) 
and n { m ), have been retained, the Grantha not possess- 
ing their equivalents. Unlike the other Dravidian 
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opinion that the Vatteluttu script is independent of the 
South Asoka or Cave character, that both of them are 
independent adaptations of some foreign character, the 
first to a Drayidian, the second to a Sanskritic language, 
and that the resemblances between the two point to a 
common Semitic origin. But there are others who think 
that the Vatteluttu is derived from the Brahmi variety 
of the Asoka alphabet, through the Cave character, just 
like all other alphabets of India — the Devanagari, the 
Tamil-Grantha and the Kannada-Telugu groups — though 
it had had. a separate line of evolution. The Dra vidian 
numerals, too, are more or less cursive modifications of 
the Cave numerals. 

Some instances may now be given to illustrate the 
derivation of the letters of the 

derivation from the var } 0llg alphabets mentioned above 
Asoka alphabet. „ y. ^ , 

from the Asoka and Cave charac- 
ters. The Asoka k was a simple Latin cross t . From 
its modified Cave form J are derived the Vatteluttu 
^ , the Tamil <R, the Devanagari % the Grantha 
and the Kannada and Telugu forms d- n and s. The 
Asoka symbol for ch was (j . It was modified into 
q in the Cave character. From this arose the Tamil 
the Vatteluttu m the Devanagari % the Kannada 
and Telugu forms c $, iX if, and the 

Grantha forms zj . P was represented by l 

in the Asoka alphabet. We can easily see how the 
Tamil s-/, the Grantha the Vatteluttu and the 

Devanagari are derived from it. The Kannada and 
Telugu forms were derived thus a*, £>, £. The Asoka y 

was written . The Cave symbol was . There 




can scarcely be any difficulty in deriving from these the 
Tamil and Grantha L/J , the Yatteluttu ? the 
Devanagari v, and the Kannada and Telugu a&. 

The Asoka a was . The Tamil jy, the Vatte- 





letter at the top ■ Later on, the line 

assumed a curved form thus — ■ . This is the form 

found in Vatteluttu. In Tamil and Grantha the sign 
was detached from the letter and placed immediately to 

the left thus — 6)Bo ; and in Devanagari over the letter 

thus — %. But in Kannada and Telugu the sign shifted 
its position more and more to the right of the letter and 
we have now the forms a, "I. 

To represent the secondary cd the Asoka alphabet 
added two horizontal strokes to the left of the letter 


thus- 


■ . As in the case of e, these strokes assumed a 

curved form, w r ere detached from the letter and placed to 


the left in old Tamil and Grantha thus- 




and 


in Devanagari over the letter thus — %. In modern Tamil 
and Vatteluttu the two strokes are welded into one by 
being placed side by side thus — ®» : only in Tamil it is 
detached from the letter — and in Vatteluttu attached 

to it — m But in Kannada and Telngu the lower 

curved sign which was added to the lower part of the 
letter was separated from it and placed below it thus — - 

oj Q • 

The secondary o was formed in the Asoka script 
by adding the symbol for the secondary a to the symbol 

for the secondary e thus — ■ Later on, as stated 

before, the symbols assumed a curved form and were 
detached in Tamil and Grantha thus — ^ A and in 

Devanagari thus — The form in Vatteluttu was 

where, as stated before, the stroke representing a has 
not assumed a curved form. The Kannada and Telugu 

^ were got through forms like 
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We have thus traced the evolution of some letters' 
of various alphabets including Kannada from the Asoka 
character. The marked difference that is now observed 
in the formation of the Devanagari characters and 
those of the Dravidian languages is attributed to local 
influences and to the custom, universal in the Dekhan 
and the South, of writing on the palmira leaf with an 
iron style. Again, though the differences between the 
Tamil and Kannada characters, as they now exist, are 
so great as to lead one to doubt their common deriva- 
tion from the Asoka script, still the evidence of old 
inscriptions written in the two characters is quite 
conclusive as regards, at any rate, the close resemb- 
lance, if not perfect identity, of the two alphabets 
at one time. The two alphabets which resembled 
each other so closely at one time have now become 
very much altered and disguised by natural and local 

influences. ... / AWT 

Both Kannada and Tamil alphabets agree (1) in 
having a short e and o ; (2) in not 
Points of agreement using the liquid semi- vowels ri and 
and difference between . Tamil has no letters corres- 

llilflXbt. ai ’ d ponding to these, while Kannada 
does not use them; (3) m having 
the three peculiar consonants r (»), l ($) and l ( M ) ; (4) 
in rarely using aspirated letters and sibilants, except in 
pronouncing and writing Sanskrit derivatives : even in 
pure Kannada s occurs as j does in Tamil , and (5) m 
not having the letter /t : in Old Kannada h is very 
rarely used, though it occurs very frequently in Modern 
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bination with P (r) to represent the peculiar Tamil 
sound nra ; and (iii) that ® is invariably used as the 
nasal of t.\ and (4) in having a peculiar symbol A 
(similar to the Asoka i) formed of three cyphers in the 
form of a triangle, called dydam, which occurs in the 
middle of only a few words and corresponds in a 
manner to the Sanskrit visarga : this letter is very 
seldom used in Modern Tamil and Kannada does not 
use the visarga except in some indeclinables. The 
chief reason for the differences between the Tamil and 
Kannada alphabets is to be found in the fact that the 
grammar of the Tamil language was, to a great extent, 
systematised independently of Sanskrit influences, and 
that Sanskrit modes of pronunciation being almost 
unknown to the Tamilians, their alphabet, though 
originally derived from the same source, was greatly 
altered so as to suit their peculiar phonetic system. 
The same independence of Sanskrit influences cannot 
be claimed for the alphabet of the Kannada language, 
which has mostly adhered to the alphabetical system of 
Sanskrit. The same, is the case with its grammar. Two of 
the three standard works on Kannada grammar, namely, 
the B hashabhushana and the Sabdamtsasana are com- 
posed not in the Kannada language, but in Sanskrit. 
It may further be added that in the whole terminology 
of Kannada grammar there does not occur a single 
term of purely Kannada origin, all the terms without 
any exception having been borrowed from Sanskrit, 
whereas in Tamil the case is exactly the reverse. 51 ' 
Nevertheless, when due allowance is made for this and 
other causes which gradually made each of them an 
individual language, the grammatical structure of. the 
two languages will be found to be essentially similar. 
The same remarks apply more or less to the Telugu 
language also. 

* To give one or two instances : “ Tamil grammarians 

designate vowels by a beautiful metaphor, as uytr or the life of 
a word ; consonants as mey or the body ; and the junction of a 
vowel and consonant as uyir-mey or an animated body ”. 



As stated before, the Kannada alphabet, as well as 

Phonetic system. the Telu § ll > “ » tolerably perfect 
expression ot the sounds round m 
the respective languages. In Telugu the palatals ah 
and j are pronounced ts and dz respectively before all 
vowels except i, l, e, e, ai. This peculiarity is not found 
in Kannada, nor in any other Dravidian language. In 
•Tamil only one sign stands for either a surd or a sonant 
according to its position. Kannada has separate signs 
for surds and sonants, as also Telugu. Again, in 
Tamil nasals combine with sonants only, but in Kannada 
and Telugu they combine with surds also. In Kannada 
and Telugu bindu- or emu sv dr a is optionally used for 
the nasal ; but in Tamil the nasal is invariably used as 
there is no bindu. In Tamil the letters r, Z, do not 
begin a word unless one of the vowels a , i or u is prefixed 
to them, e.g., eddr sotc&r, <to6js^ o. Such is not the 
case in Kannada and Telugu. Tamil has the 'peculiar 
sound pp (ttra j formed by the doubling of p ( r ) and this is 
represented by ttci in Kannada and ta in Telugu : 
sjrocfo Another peculiar Tamil sound 

( ndra ) formed by the combination of ( n ) and p (r) 
becomes nda in Kannada and Telugu and nja in Tulu : 

S is not used in literary Kannada and 
Telugu, though very common in Tamil. In Tamil and 
Kannada, as also sometimes in Telugu, initial ai and an 
are optionally changed into ay and av respectively: 
soofoi-, ectto^r ; ^arado, sfofcra^do ; 

The letters es (r) and ca ( l ), now obsolete in Kannada, 
are in use in Tamil, Malayalam and Badaga, and es (r) 
in Telugu. ta (l) however occurs in Telugu inscriptions 
of the 9th and 10th centuries. 

The letters es and es are of intrinsic value for 
Dravidian philology. The Old 
Help of Tamil in Kannada alphabet had four letters, 


and a, corresponding to P and £e of Tamil, have, as 
stated above, become obsolete, and d and s* are substi- 
tuted for them in Modern Kannada. This is no doubt 
a matter for regret from a philological point of view. 
But the peculiarly close relationship of Tamil to Kan- 
nada comes to our help in this matter, inasmuch as even 
if & and ee are banished from the Kannada alphabet a 
tolerably good knowledge of Tamil will enable us, in the 
majority of cases, to determine the words which contain 
these letters. A number of words containing d, tf, es 
and 65 corresponding to and respectively of 

Tamil is given below. To find out which words ought 
to contain d and which es. we have simply to examine 
the words in Tamil; and similarly with. V and es. 
Kannada words which have no corresponding words in 
Tamil, in this particular, are very few indeed. 


Examples. 


Tamil 

Kannada. 

Tamil 

Kannada. 

r ■ 

r 

l 

1 




: ssrits* 


eeso 

erod 09 f 


sdo . 



eeS 

s2do<?« 

&>esD 

&>$o 6 

K&30 

croQo 6 

S'ffiO 

&/3? f 'pi? 

530* 

SjSO* 


g<#0« 

QeS 

^da v. 

rfjsew 


ere coo 


V/v- ss^eeo 

V 


do 

sdooeso 


33 c3 

Eg/E^O 6 

dssen 


S&6& 


The examples given above consist of words which 
are exactly the same in both the languages ; they do 
not include any words that have undergone dialectic 
change. Words of the latter class are very numerous 
and the following are a few examples of them : — 

Tamil Kannada Tamil Kannada 
r r 

oda<a . cniorta &oes rto 




h* r & 


Kannaia 


Kannada 


Tamil 


Tamil 


cod’d-. 

sd 

wd 

ato‘ 


RkeS 

^COO 6 

S0E3 

cSjscorto 

We3 


<£<$ <£>$ J$0e3' 

CAi^dO to^dO ^£00” 

$<$ $$ dodg 

zo^ d^ieoorlo 

S3-S9 6 13D9 6 S3e3 

ds? 

V V 

Id Kannada, as in Tamil, words convey different 
meanings according as C or © and $ or w occur in them. 
Both the pairs of letters being in use in Tamil, there is 
not the slightest difficulty in determining the meaning of 
words. Unfortunately, such is not the case m K annada. 
The letters © and « having disappeared, their places 
have been taken by the other letters 0 and so that 
we are now deprived of the invaluable help which the 
difference in spelling would otherwise have afforded us 
in the determination of the meaning of words. Even a 
good knowledge of Kannada by itself . will not be of 
much use in finding out the meaning of the words in 
question, in consequence of the deceptive similarity m 
the spelling. A knowledge of Tamil, however, will 
afford immense help in the matter, inasmuch as it will 
give a clue to the meaning of the word by giving its 
proper spelling. The following examples will illustrate 

what is meant : — 

Tamil Kannada Meaning Tamil Kannada Meaning 
^ shore ** food 

5es3 ^ 3293 stain master 







Tamil 

Kannada Meaning 

Tamil 

Kannada 

Meaning 



tie 

S3«)<?a 


a kind of fish 



umbrella 

S3 ’c )53 g 


plantain 



sword 


O? 6 

servant 


C'sca* 

to prosper 



to sink 


Each pair of words given here is now spelt exactly 
alike in Kannada. It is the corresponding Tamil words 
that give the proper spelling. 

Badaga and Telugu may naturally be expected to 
give us some help in determining words with ea and es 
respectively. But these languages cannot be taken as a 
safe guide in this matter since they show eo and © 
respectively in several cases where we would expect s? 
and c, e.g., es for osWa, afla for setose rreck for 
for for sidrl, for ^c°*, for we^eeD, 

for Still the help of these languages may be 

availed of to a limited extent as indicated by the follow- 
ing examples : — qjz for .gjsflrb for stfwewrfc, jgSGDfc for 

Sad gp for sxicoi , eOi to become full, eao to dry ; «co;> 
chariot, ®ce » to settle, to clarify > od shore, stain ? 
^di a plough with draught oxen, ae» river. 

In Kannada, as also in Tamil and Telugu, as a 
_ . general rule, hiatus between con- 

tion UPll ° mC C ° m lna " tiguous vowels is prevented by 
the insertion of y or v. 

SoS-f-w? 6 — s3oj3o8jD*5? fe ; ; 3 3/t) _j_ 

QO = ^e)c DO ; 2g/3 -j- SJCj a = S^/3^ g ; S3c>0 -j_ SJOj = STSDCCOOO ; 
gdo -j- ero — 3do^. 

Final vowels of words are generally elided before 
vowels. 

iD$Gto_|_S2£) — tS^QO ; + a J ODSfciCCfc _j_ 

In combination, initial surds of the second word 
are generally changed into sonants. 

^0^_^^0 € — ;«ods?D 6 ; tfo-p ^S?d 6 = ^053^0* ; ^OSg) -f- 
s^sjod — ^ocmsjod. 

In tatpurusha compounds Tamil doubles the surd 
and hardens it. 

s&oijs^o*, Eg)Od^o 6 ; sad&s ot», sjodrljsooo. 


ItfllSMliaiii 





In Telugu the change of a surd Into a sonant takes 
place even in dvcmdva compounds. 


ed tistoa ex>, 

ut Q, 


<M -J 




Such is not the case in Kannada and Tamil. 

The final consonants of monosyllabic nominal and 
verbal themes with a short initial are doubled before 
vowels. 

^ + 220 = ^ 0 ; 3-^6 a . 

i n Kim ram Q 

When n follows such themes ending in n, it is 
changed into n. 

_j_-«56ao* = sScsf &so € . 

E5DKF 6 4. rfofi = SDSS^Q. 

When the words sfoeeo and tsesi are followed by 
words with an initial vowel, r becomes double t in 
Kannada, double t in Telugu and is doubled in 
Tamil. . .. y- ■■ 

-p 5 sesi-ped — sS^^-eraaS' 

d: — efou^aisdo ; &©:> _j_ — ut|aas. 4 . eroo too 6 — stogo 

otoo € (kuttruyir); i>©>^-aO-=;&ejjo. (sittreli). The cl of 
ddo, Scto and is changed into double t in all the three 

languages. - V ih. yy yyy; iyy yy:; : 

ddo 4. yew -= rfia^ew ; ddo -p eeto = 4- aeto = 
dt|^eso. 

There are some changes in combination which are 
peculiar to Tamil and Telugu. 

According to the law of Vocalic Harmony or Har- 
monic Sequence of vowels, as 
Vocalic harmony. stated before (p. 17), a given vowel, 

in one syllable of a word, or in the root, requires an 
analogous vowel in the following syllables of the same 
word, or in the particles appended to it, which therefore 
alter their vowels accordingly. The prevalence of this 
law in Telugu has already been exemplified. Traces 
of this law appear to occur in Kannada also in such 
forms as stocked,. stod^sS, zfcscfos^o, sfts&SO, etc. 
They are clearly seen in w T ords such as £do3o, sdooeso^o, 
^^osdo, crostodo, erucfcdo, aaodo, acfodo, 
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where the i of the second syllable has been altered into 
u so as to harmonise with the vowel of the suffix or 
last syllable, 

A. consideration of the dialectic interchange of letters 
is very important as it enables us 
Dialectic interchange. ld.enti£y many w r ords which, 

though appearing unconnected at first sight, are in reality 
the same. This interchange may be classed under two 
heads : interchange of vowels and interchange of con- 
sonants. 

Interchange of Vowels. 

(1) Initial i, either by itself or in combination 
with a consonant, of Tamil words, is generally changed 
into e in Kannada and Telugu. 

estf -no ; £>desa *§des3 ddea:>; d^crto dcocrt) ; 
&da* ddo* ddoo ; 2>ed 1 ded des; &© s5es ; <3wo € d«a € ; 
'Zjdeo ndgso : dodF ^easx5o ; d&O s§&o ; 3830 deso ; hi SSg) 

c 0 

sSessg), For further examples see under the next rule. 

Exceptions : s23do, s?e3, sorts?*, gdo, 

etc. tvyt y."; 

In dda adr ; e5©o* ndJdo ^od ; 

did &d ; d&:> ddo ; need 23® ; no £0, etc., we see a 
converse change. But in Modern Kannacla in some 
cases the same forms— ~5fd3, nao 6 occur. 

(2) Final ai erf Tamil words is changed into e in 
Kannada and a in Telugu and Malaya lam. 

©&5 e3d evd ; 30^ 3d 30 ; &/3£0iS £j3£0£ ; 

| ddi dd3 ; ©etfg ©8$ od ; g &o ; ^ 

©d ©d ; 3od^ dod dod ; dorf^ dod dod; 
ddd;; ssest, <38$; 3d; 3dd; 

gdg 3d ; 3$ ; £ 6 ; dd ; ddg ddf; 

d^dgdjad; died | s&esSj Sdd^ sdd ; cadg &ad ; d^ 
doss?; dds dd; ©d &&■<■■: 

(3) Initial ?./, either by itself or in combination 
with a consonant, of Tamil words, is generally changed 
into 0 in Kannada and Telugu. 

&/aes5& docL djsd dnd ; sfc&, s&o0 



d/DOj s^rldo ; oO^o €jv$o toJdo; '..erode* 

tudo 6 ' &koo ; oodo 4 sUdo 6 ; doodo* tote* ; : erodd) ^dd) ; 
.trotSa 'm 3 *..eroe% - w3 ; ..trotftf^tfGfc ; d)da* 2§pdo 6 ; doo©3 g 
e3jS£S 3 ; d^£S3 ,g ^JD£S3 ; d)G§^ 2S/3C§ J d^dg du3d ; .’SidO j§J3do_ 

Exceptions : erodo, emdj , ero^ 6 , erodo 6 , erowa ; doda 
$x£> ; eroccao 6 eruaa 6 ; d>?% d)rt, e tc. 

In ^jsiai ' ; $j 2 da Sada ; dxd) dodo, etc., 

there is a converse change. But in Modern Kannada 
the same forms— &/ada, i^do often occur. 

(4) Final a of Tamil roots is changed into e in 

Kannada. ■ ■ , ' . . 

S 2 d -s>6 ; &d *£& ; dd dd ;-des. s>©3 ; do© does3 ; <^p 

E^/Sd ; ©$ 5 i§>© 3t6s3 ; dd 35 *3 ; ^0© » dOOfl djarfj 

s$d . .. : 

(5) A of some Tamil words is changed into din 
Kannada and Telugu. 

V3desp 6 d^ 6 ; ^■scoaesa a^SffiO ; sdes* r^ea* ; dssdo 
sSi^d ,* ©O* £>da ; ©©a £©0 ; P3Dg* d(jda ; ©9* &d0 ; Cd3c)dg 
&darta ; ©oda iDcdo:; sb©* iS^d. 

In ©ea o oOdo a short a , too, is changed into e. 

(6) A long vowel in Tamil is sometimes shorten- 
ed in Kannada and Telugu. 

30J02& daad) daad) ; ©D^cdy 6 ©dofo 4 ©dcdaa ; vSKfiz 

gsci# • ©dFO ©dFo ©daddaa ; ©eK>cte>dag ©©ocdada ; sja^sSo^ 

u) ■ ■■ .". 

2?oa0. 

Intekciiange of Consonants. 

(1) Uncombined medial and final k of Tamil 
words is changed into g in Kannada and Telugu. 

sgjoes* 1 d/arto* d/adda ; d)^ zpofl d)d ; d^g dri drt ; 
stettsa* daaeaarta daasacrta. ©So* ©do' ; ©Ss* ©rte‘ ; 
iSrte 4 ; d<§g drf ; daa^g daarf ; ©da&> ©darta. 

It has, however, to be stated that k in the above 
Tamil words is pronounced somewhat like g . 

Initial k, too, is sometimes changed into g. 

&cr rto§- rtoda ; saoda rtaoda rtaoda ; 3jadg rtaad rtaad ; 

&<s> ; &/aoda rUda. 




gPjjj ' j ^ j ^ *|| jpj' 1 j" 



In some cases final double k, too, is changed into g. 

: 3^3 ^crto ; SJaSo. &nrt> &£cri3 ; ssojsrto ; 

S3gS#> I3d/i3; d^3 3$rt3; CSdHft S3drl0 ; ®-3rt3; 5-aS^g 2rsrt. 

(2) Uncombined i of Tamil is generally changed 
into s in Kannada and ch in Telugu. 

dod3 dock dod3 (t8oe& also in Modem Kannada) s 
2>$e3g d^o ; 2>es3 g ^es3 t£® ; eto sd dtS ^ ; djao 6 sSjdo 6 ; 
33$0* sMo* ; d3d3 ^3d3 ; ^30^3 £30C$3 ; &QO© tfOOQ ; S3Sd^ 
333d ; stoaak rt3S?6 ; etid3 45333. 

In some cases initial s is also changed into ch and 
j in Kannada. 

d^rfo d^rf3 ; do©3 doL03 ; dsS^G$3 tSaJ^cto • g ^ 

(Old Kannada)- ^ (Modern Kannada) » djs^oo tSjs^uo ; 

3Qdg wod ; d/3£d3 l&fi{G$3 ; ^gaOorfO E3d30?l3. 

Besides the changes mentioned above, the letter s, 
when an initial, followed by the vowels i, I, e, e, under- 
goes a further change into k in Kannada, and ch in 
Telugu as before. 

&ea3 &es3 &e?3 ; 2>cSe53 ddes3 $des3 ; d© &© d© ; do3y‘ gate* 
tS$3 3 ; SjcJo* rfoo 6 ddoo (here i is changed into g). s>0 

&0; 2>dg cd; 1)0© d<?© ; &O0* dOO* ; &dg dd ; &K0CXJ3O 6 
dKOcfoo* ; b( j do do ; ddosg^ ds&r ; d©^3 &©c$3 ; di»o. 
d^o ; d^eeo d^s>3; d^c©3 dsfcg) ; bzio 

Exceptions : 2>oo© ?3 qo© ; d^rt3 ; d^o 6 s?<»o € ; 
do 6 ?do 6 ; &esS) sg eeagj, e t c t ■'■■■■■ 

_ • ■ ■•a) c.-. ,.'• . •._ 

In sraesp 6 & ^3, £ 'though followed by the vowel 
a is changed into g in Kannada and j in Telugu instead 
of into k and ch respectively as usual. 

- (3) Uncombined medial and final t of Tamil is 
generally changed into d in Kannada and Telugu. 

£3333)0* djSGj O* djC©C3 ; 0^3 0^3 O© ; ^33 S2©3 ^© ; 

3&O e 3©O fi d©3d3 ; SraaSOfT 5^©00 j OAO 6 0©0 6 ; ennlg ©d ; 
to^3 Ld3. 

It has, however, to be stated that t in the above 
Tamil words is pronounced somewhat like d. 

Medial t is sometimes changed into s also. 
d33a 6 djatfo* d/3303 ; 0^55* : d333Sd^ djDS3d. 




In some cases initial t, too, is changed into d, and 
rarely into $ and j. 

dodo tdocdo ; ana o 33 copotao d*s:%33 ; do© ; 
dd ; 3ocooo 6 sJiAO 1 ; &/a£a b 

(4) Medial y of Tamil is sometimes changed into 

«s in Kannada and Telugu. 

ervooao 6 ero£»o* enododo ; Scdoeso s3<3©o Sddo ; s>doo* 

; sdocooo 6 do&a 6 ; doc 00 o* doso 6 ; ^cooeso 3^©o ; 
dcoorao ©&©o ; doooo 6 t^o 6 ; ^aod 6 3g>&. In dedoeso dd©o 

s£3do initial a is changed into e. 

Y is rarely changed into k and g in Telugu and 
Kannada. sracsDoa* sd&o vrzf\ o\ 

(6) Initial v of Tamil is generally changed into 

b in Kannada. a . - ^_ 6 

srscdi 6 to'seds 6 ; : deS aeS ; dsrg ton; ■_ 

237)9*; 5JSS3 e t3"SE3 6 ; dBO 6 £5dO f ; ddg tod ; ScCOO d&Oh; 

;dBa* ddo* ; d^O 1^33. 

It is sometimes changed into m also, ddo^ dodod ; 
w)OD30 <5)0000.: 

(6) N , l and l of Tamil and Kannada are res- 
pectively changed into ?v d and l in Telngu. 

ees a 6 ©eso ©d ; oes* 6 ^es* dancer* s3d ; 

d3s^ f drado ; s&secbp‘ ; s-oes* ^do ; ©k? ©^; 

©sorto ©dorto ; ©drs ©Eld ; ©kb 
v tt/artw* agprtdo 

©eoO ©w* &d0 ; &/2 $gS 
Crco&rto erus©rSdoo 
©©odssd ©acdosd 

': 30^0 &/30O «J3Od0 

«a$ 

■ sddo ©pdedo. 

L of Kannada and Tamil is also changed into r anc 
w in Telugu. R occurs as the subscript of the hrs 
syllable in place of l of the second syllable. 

28 /oe 3 <D f 4/CeoO 6 > dd^CdO^O deodO 33^c3; *? C 

& oed * dooeoorto djoeorto s3.fl.ert3 ; $/nuz&> 
tooi to.;©,; a^ort: a^orto; dooaoSo dooeoorto d,oraxrt:. 


; cDeo* S)CO* fi>Eki 3T30 6 3 
3 &/3£© ; eeoO* ©©o 6 ©dc 
3oOS© ^dO?10 ; S30^e3 dO^c© ; & 
toeoO* todoo. 

; doo^i s3jD< 2 djoQ; ©^ s 
<&3orto tdtfrto sSoocdo; &’ 

39 s 39* 300 ; ©<i 93 5 
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(7) Medial nasals of Tamil words generally dis- 
appear in Kannada and sometimes in Telugu. 

enoesodo tuesrb . kesrto r ooflo sodo sodo; ^ieaoosso ; 

©MOOdO 55030 ; ddOOdO ddOF; SOQOdO ijO^dO ; a^odo ^no ; 

s-sodo §Ddo ; ^odo ; s^doodo s^/DdOF ; sjdoodo 

ejdor ; £doo«o d&ooF ; ddouo stoOF ; eocootoo ; erueaodo 

2uK)dO ; SOdOOd| dOdOgS ; ^J30dO dJDdO ; &£odO &£dO ; Sd30 do 6 

djsdo 6 ; dojogo dojoeso. 

But Telugu retains the nasal in a good number of 
words. 

dodoodo dodoF doodo ; , ddoodo zadOF dodo ; sjdodo 
cjoado dodo? d^odo d^do d^cdo; dtfodo d^do doocdo ; 
dooModo djoeodo dj^cdo. 

In ©dodo ©dodo, ®Dodo duoyo, dxozoo djoodo, soesoouo 
22 ©ood, ^Kjoodo zadoodo, etc., the nasal is retained in Old 
Kannada but disappears in Modern Kannada. Telugu 
also retains the nasal in the first three words, but in the 
third b disappears (djadoo) ( 

In sS^otoo d£S$, sreozoo s^oiM-arssS) there is the 
oliange of b into v along with the disappearance of the 
nasal. Telugu, however, retains the nasal in the first 
two words but omits h as in dosotoo. The words become 
d^doo and aradoa in it. 

It has to be noted that rule 7 does not apply to 
the penultimate nasals of dissyllabic words with short 
initials. 

©080 ©oao ; s^odo d/sodo ; 3odo dodo ; ©ozoo ©otoo ; 
doodo doodo ; slodo -ifodo ; 3odo sforto ; etc. The first four 
are the same in Telugu also. 

Exception : £go deso. 

(8) Medial ru and lit- of Tamil words generally 
lose v in Kannada. 

ZudOdOg LodOF; SdOdO^ SjdOF; de$0^ sg/OMO^O 

S^OSO^ . ©WO^g ©d^ • CA3&3 0&> CAOedO,. 

TJ disappears along with the nasal (rule 7) in words 
such as the following : — 

dodoodo dodoF ; adoodo &doF j z^doodo z^doF ; dodoodo 


; sg/ 3 d 0 o &30 3§/sc3of ; ^doolOO SaOF ; sSdOo&O sd)F ; 
s&eaoorlo s^)63^ ; rfo&siorfo 

Exceptions • ©dosfo ©dorto ; sjoowosjo aSoo&sorlo. 

In some cases r and £ change their places. 

^do3o eii&so^ ; ©do^ ©e3^ ; Sdo^ afcS^ ; eroeoooeSo en)dOF ; 

gjOWO^ &/DIMF. 

(9) Final double consonants, and sometimes 
medial ones, too, of Tamil words become single in 

Kannada and Telugu. 

afi^cM; dd^ 6 3dSo sWo3; 4°^ 

ijs^c3g) ; £/3$i3,g £^9*8 or 

s3^c&3 ; ©y^o ©yo ©y; &nyo &/oyo srjoysJoo ; Jjd^o 
yo or ijs^yo ijs^cy; Ly^o t.yo; erusyo easyo. 

This rule does not apply to double consonants 
which are the Bnals o£ dissyllabic words with short 
initials. _ 

I or ; 3j^y 3j^ ; ; <*>% g 

sdES s5?| ; syy gyo, syo ; enos^ crysjj, troty,- 

(10) Nr of Tamil words is generally changed into 

nd, and sometimes into nt and nd, in Kannada and 

Telugu, and into nn in Malayalam. 

35 oO aSoO,; ygO yotfo yotfo ; ®3g0 SOorfD 33003 ; 

3odO 3o03 ; sgpgj 3}/3°O0; ©gO ©QCJO 5 ^ j 

Jn ^oOo ; ygo yoOo (1); 3go "*oOo (young plantain 
tree) ; £go 3o0o ; 3jsgo 3 jooOo,* 3ogc 33oOo 3ogo 

O0o33oO ? ^©3 6 gO cgjOO^OOO.) .- . :. / y 

k-a’yoiS yoy ; && &OQ, £>o& ; o v&oti. 
sjSaga Sojsdo^ ; ; ^g3 33o^; ^c^dg OcCw,^. 

(11) Fir (p p) of Tamil words is generally changed 
into t and i and sometimes into t and t also m Kannada 

aild 13*33, ; JT*g3 S&L ^ £&& t2&&i 

SogocooJ 3oyo>?oodo; b$o sso 

yl J »o ; yg)5 y^; Sogo &>3o ; ^ ^ ; 

tfr* ^1; doo^)o‘^_o<; 3gP 

25 opo $*2 3330 ; enjojgp c/ut3 moy ; ^ J 0 ;3 ’ 3 ^ ' ea . - 

• eS(|)0 e03$O eO^SjOO. ' - " : : - V : 




(12) B of Tamil and Kannada words is generally 
changed into cl and j in Tulu and sometimes into t. 

jdjseso kSjdcm ; sg/aesS g sg/ae'tf ; e/ues3 g ^es3 erocS ; 
,5JM,eso sfcneeo skaa ; sj:es ssesfl Sod j 2>e£8 g Ses 3 ddx 

Sojogo Sojseso sojsta ; ejew e$e» j g go deo Sot? • 
sSesoo toeeo tots ; d^ea3 di®i. 

L is generally changed into r and sometimes into 
n, and l into n. 

&/D£e3 dj 3£0 ; wOd &>s3 rioO ; aJtSgCfoSto stock Kid®* ; 
sjsto 6 tg/srto* s§rto*. dead d?tfd ; rid rtetf. djas* &«>??* ; 

a^ 6 . 

R and l are also changed into r and l respectively, 
as in Modern Kannada. 

&/oeeo Soeao dod ; 2>©3g ded ?3d ; sraeao sroeao aroo* ; 
emesorio ^eario tudn* ; && &<?' ; does sod so^ ; ss'sea* 

ssneo 6 ST39 6 ; KT5 m 6 aito* ws? 6 . 

(13) Many words in Tamil and Kannada become 
altered in Telugu by displacement of their letters, 
especially by the first and second letters changing their 
places.* 

eSo* oSo* ss-sdo ; erode* enopioa* rtj^do ; cruder todo‘ 
d^oo; ^ctd dog Q 20 S 0 eS^So ; erw* t^s?* dj3£ ; ^^oOodo «stfck 

; eersak' wrido ^-dSo ; sjsJsfc f r ,* s^dodo ^ddo 

dodo ; £20* 220' ; 220^ d^ODO ; 22SS5 g ©3£cdO. 

The examples given under the rules mentioned 
above are sufficient to give one some idea of the number 
of common words that occur somewhat disguised in 
these languages. They also show the closer similarity 
of the Tamil and Kannada words than those of other 
languages. 


* This displacement sometimes occurs in Modern Kannada 
also, especially when the second letter is h : esetd orad ; sjsod ob^d ; 
cbcSrt 2 g(;d ; ooSbdb a&3>cfc ; oaSfdD a^sfc^ ©cSrfb aysRb, e tc. 



CHAPTER 111. 

Grammar. 

Inflexion of nouns. Gender and number. Case. The nomina- 
tive. Inflexional increments. The second case. The third 
and fifth cases. The fourth case. The sixth case. The 
seventh case. The vocative case. Adjectives. Numerals. 
Pronouns. Inclusive and exclusive. Verbs. Roots. Prono- 
minal terminations. The past and future tenses. The present 
tense. The negative mood. Causative verbs. Appellative 
verbs. The imperative. The infinitive. The relative 
participle. The verbal participle. The passive voice. 
Indeclinables. Formation of words. Verbal nouns. Participial 
nouns. Abstract nouns. . Derivative nouns. Coin-pound 
nouns. 

Inflexion of Nouns. 

In the Dravidian languages the particles employed 
in nominal inflexions and in the declension of nouns . 
axe, generally speaking, nouns, e.g., etc. 

But the dative sfo, 3 seems to have lost its original 
meaning. Kannada, like Tamil and Telugu, possesses 
not only proper, common and abstract nouns, but also 
appellative, verbal and participial nouns. 

In Tamil, nouns are divided into crvatoo 6 &s% high 
caste, rational, and casteless, 

Gender and number. in?ationaL Similarly, there is a 

division of nouns into maliat (majors) and atnahat 
(minors) in Telugu. The first term in both langu- 
ages denotes masculine and feminine nouns and the 
second neuter nouns. Kannada agrees with Tamil 
in distinguishing between rational and . irrational 
objects in its gender, and in possessing, unlike Telugu 
which is destitute of the feminine singular, all the three 
(renders of the third person singular. Telugu, as stated 
before, uses the neuter for the feminine . singular, but it 
has a rational plural. The Tamil terminations for the 
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masculine singular are (an), ^ (an) ; in Kannada 
the termination is wr («o) an (am) ; and in Telugu the 
terminations are cdo {du), enxdo (■ udu ), «cdo, ( adu ). 
Though <m is not seen in the Telugu terminations, we 
find it clearly in the words sg/a^g", araareFs- . 

3g/95J *r, stssjff ; w3cc&, andoocc& According to a 
phonetic rule in Kannada, final n is changed into m , so 
that the above examples become o, sndro. In 
Modern Kannada the suffix is ami, where the final u is 
merely a euphonic addition. It will thus be seen that 
the suffix in both Tamil and Kannada is the same, 
namely, an, the longer form an being only a euphonic 
variation retained in Tamil. The suffixes for the femi- 
nine singular in Tamil are (al), W (dl); and in 
Kannada ot 6 (at). sSocdov 6 , ssero <? 6 ; aocflos*. 

There are besides three other suffixes which are the same 
in both Tamil and Kannada — 3 d (Hi), & (U) and 3 (i). 
&or>stoe0d , tiara d , dod:>£; arjdoahd, 2 g/sQ&, . The 

-* cs ~ i e> iw 

only difference is the doubling of t in Tamil which is 
likewise the case in Modem Kannada, e.g., 

The corresponding suffix in Telugu is ( katte) : 

ato^S,. The suffixes ^oo (alu) and woo (dlu) also occur 
in Telugu corresponding to al and dl of Tamil : doddoo, 
sekdocoo. In s^do-soo, rtorasSo^ocrsoo, etc., r is used to 
prevent hiatus, the termination being dlu. Further, the 
suffix «a ( adi ) occurs in Telugu in place of iti of Kan- 
nada : rfoOd. Another termination occurring in 

Tamil is so (ai), the phonetic equivalent of which in 
Kannada is, as stated before, e : dodocS^, zfoortg, ; 

sovetf, Al of Tamil and dlu of Telugu 

have no corresponding suffix in Kannada, which has 
only al. The neuter singular suffixes in Tamil and 
Kannada are wo (am) and wdo (adu) — sometimes only 
du: dodo, <$oo, ddcdodo, dodo; dodo, doo, &0o3odo, 
&edo. The Telugu suffixes are doo (mu) or d) (vu) and 
e>£> (adi): dodoo, ilJSQSfy, tsd^a, Die sometimes appears 



strative adu as is uniformly the case in Old Kannada, 
ddoddo is ^dcsdd- in some parts of the Kannada country, 
but wdod)do elsewhere and in Old Kannada. 

€o3^do srao^cb . doddo, wod:do ; ^oocScfr, 

ojsododo. The singular neuter noun is often used in a 
plural sense in these languages : dod^doddo, Soad^dcdd ; 
Sodod dododo, dodod dodod). Neuter nouns are rarely 
pluralised, and in Kodagu they have no plural at all. 

The suffixes of the epicene plural, which are common 
to Tamil and Kannada, are ar, kal or gal and oar : 
edcf «dd 6 ; o^do 6 sjdo 6 ; eddo 6 »ddo 6 ; do^<? 6 d^ 6 9 s ; 
dadoS 6 9 6 dodods* ; dsdo'W d(ddrs? f ; edo 6 »9 6 ©drSr^ ; 
dcusdo 6 dojsdu* ; Tyso.o* d'so.o 6 . In Tamil there are also 
the suffixes mar and mar which are represented by bar 
and sometimes by vir in Kannada. Mar and bar are 
merely euphonic variations of var : eae^o*' is d, d&d^o € 
daodu* ; d°dd53o f dorfdo 4 ; sdco^d 6 ; rf^ddrao* 

doddsso*. Another rational plural suffix common to 
Tamil and Kannada is ir, though the lengthened form 
ir is also used in Tamil, dodo 6 dodo* do3$o 6 » dj v&j? ; 
d^eDo 6 . Kannada has another rational plural suffix dir 
with nothing corresponding to it in Tamil. ®dodo f 
©d$o*; dododo* dod$o 6 ; ©raoaa* ssdc&a 4 . The 
plural suffix corresponding to the Tamil-Kannada kal 
or gal is In in Telugu and kulu in Tulu. ODdcooD, 
ddo oo ; dodoSotfo, (compare d^od? 6 in Tamil and 

Kannada). The Tamil-Kannada var is generally re- 
presented by vuru or guru in Telugu. gdodo* 
gdod)^ or ^dododo (also gd eso) ■ d-so-o* doo^do or 

dGododo. The double plural ar-gal occurs in all these 
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languages: esfo'W e>s3rlF9 6 sradcw. The termination of 
the neuter plural in Tamil and Kannada is gal and in 
Telugu lu. s&dorts* s3;dorl9 e stojC&oo ; ux-oU'&t ercrlortFV 6 
^js^doco ,* ^jdoSoo, Begjoo, Aval, another suffix in Tamil, 
appears as mu and uvu in Kannada, as avi in Telugu 
and as ava in Malayalam. aSoaJo^ .&oa&3> £ sSoojod • 
-docJsSg 'aocfczS rfodd. The suffixes an, al and 

ar are no doubt shortened forms of the pronouns avan , 
aval and avar. In Kui ami means a man and alu 
a woman. In Telugu, too, alu means a woman. Com- 
pare ami with an, a male, and al with alu, a woman. 
We may thus explain perhaps the longer forms an and al. 
As stated before, unlike the Indo-European langu- 
ages which use two different sets of 
^ ase * terminations for the singular and the 

plural, the Dravidian languages use the same set of 
case signs for both numbers, the case ending being added 
. to the base in the singular and to the 

The nominative. iS ig n 0 f plurality in the plural. In 

Tamil and Kannada the crude base itself, without any 
addition or alteration, becomes, in very many cases, the 
nominative singular : 3 $a 6 sgo 6 ; . sgo sgo ; w 6 

W9 4 ; sSkp 6 sSesc*. The same is the case, to some extent, 
in Telugu also, though words of this language do not, 
as a rule, end in consonants : "tS&, s&ti, But, 

masculine bases ending in a take an as their nominative 
termination in Tamil and Kannada, and du in Telugu. 
As stated before, an becomes am in Kannada : 

cS^ccSo ; sosr stoi^o saattccfc. Neuter bases in a 
take am or an as their termination in both Tamil and 
Kannada, the remark about the masculine suffix an in 
Kannada applying to the neuter suffix also, cotfo 

Though n of the Kannada masculine suffix is 
changed into bindu when final, it resumes its former 
shape when followed by a vowel, but this is optional 
with the neuter suffix : t^sSo ; but G3$E3o-peo=:i3$sfcSo ; 
; but Aij^o-f.ooss^o^sJoo or ActfSo. In Telugu 



Inflexional incre- 
ments. 


In (1) and (3) the Tamil inflexional increment is 
nothing but the Kannada increment with its final 
doubled and u added. In (2) the increment is the same 
in both the languages, and its use is likewise optional in 
both. There are some inflexional increments in Telugu 
also which are known as aupavibhaktikas . These are 
ti, ii, i. ed from from d^ceo, 

from sS^coo ; from d3e> ; d;>, from 

It will be seen that these do not exactly 
correspond to the ones in Tamil and Kannada. I has 
to be looked upon rather as a change of vowel due to 
vocalic harmony than as an inflexional increment. 
The Telugu increment corresponding to in of the other 
languages is ni or na : dodos$d£o. In Tamil and 

Telugu oblique bases formed by the addition of in- 
flexional increments are capable of being used alone 
without case suffixes and bear the signification of 
genitives : dod^, srsdu. This is not, however, 
the case with Kannada. 

The termination for the second case is ai in Tamil, 
e in Malayalam, am in Kannada 
and nu or ni in Telugu : 


The second case. 


neuter bases in a generally take mu as their nominative 
termination: rtoeadoc, eddoo. 

The inflexional increments used in Tamil and 
Kannada are almost the same, as 
is also the mode of forming the 
oblique bases. The following table 
shows the similarity in the formation of the inflexional 
base of the oblique cases in the two languages : — 



Base. 

Inflexional 

increment. 

Oblique 

base. 

Examples. 

(1) Tamil 

dodo 

attu 

dod^o, 

dod^oV 

Kannada 

dodo 

en* ad 

docco 6 

doddoo 1 ? 6 

(2) Tamil ' 

rtdo 

sjr in 

rlododr 

r?ododdo9* 

Kannada 

dodo 

'W in 

dododr 

dododdn'?' - 

(3) Tamil 

do 

ego attru 

dodeso 

dodeo'? 6 

dodedn’?* 

Kannada 

do 

eesi* ar 

dodesr 6 
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An also occurs in Telugu as the suffix 
for the second case : djsdr, cSjadcr. In Modern Kannada 
am is shortened into a by the omission of the hiiidu. 
Kannada uses no inflexional increment in the second case 
after neuter bases in a, while Modern Tamil invariably 
uses atki : ; sfcdah sfcdSo stobsfco.. 

If we take a as the Kannada suffix, we may connect it 
with the ai of Tamil, since ai in Tamil is sometimes 
changed into a in Kannada, e.g., sjdg do. 

In Kannada the same suffix im is used for both the 
instrumental and oblatfve cases. 

Tlie third and fifth Xlrere is, however, a so-called obla- 

tive suffix attanim which is 
merely the im of the instrumental with a demonstra- 
tive at tan prefixed to it. The same is the case in Tamil 
also, in Old Tamil at any rate. Though, the present 
instrumental terminations in Tamil are dl and an to 
which there is no suffix answering in Kannada, still in 

in, e.g., dd.god ninnir- 


Old Tamil occurs the suffix 


randa (given by you), which is the same as the Kannada 
suffix. And the oblative suffix in Tamil is also in or il. 
The Telugu suffixes for the third case are cheta and its 
contraction che, and for the fifth case valana and 
kante. The suffix for the social or conjunctive case in 
Tamil is odu or udan, in Kannada odane and in Telugu 
to da, or id. Some scholars connect the Telugu toda 
with the Tamil word tola which means a companion or 
friend and believe that the radical i has been lost in the 
Tamil and Kannada suffixes. Other suffixes for the 
third case in Kannada are indam and inde. In Badaga 
the suffix is end and in Toda edd. 

The suffix for the fourth case is kn in Tamil, he or 
ge in Kannada and ki or kn in 
Telugu. 

The forms are found 

Cl o 

only in Old Tamil poetry, Modern Tamil invariably 
inserting the inflexional increment atiu between the 


The fourth case. 




base and the suffix 


6 a 


In Kannada no 


inflexional increment is used. In Tehigu grammars 
Id and ku are mentioned as genitive suffixes and kai as 
the dative suffix : 33 of3oo^. Ku is also the suffix in 
Malayalam and ikka or ikki in the Behistun tablets . 
33 ^, ■££ ^ 22 ^ (to thee). 

The only suffix for the sixth case in Kannada is a : 

3)da3o, 3o330, «33, 33 , 33^, 

The sixth case. This suffix also occurs as 

the genitive of personal and reflexive pronouns in Tamil, 
Telugu and Tulu : no3, < 33 , 33'; 33, 33o, 3o3 ; cdo3, <--3. 
As stated before, oblique bases are used as genitives in 
Tamil and Telugu, but not in Kannada : 3od 3o,, 
Another suffix common to Tamil and Kannada is adu : 
©333) 03330, ,3330 33.30, 33d), 33^30, Kannada has 
besides the forms atu and attu to express the genitive : 
a>33o 333 o x , 333o ~33^, 333o 333n Other suffixes given 
are udaiya in Tamil and yokka, Id and lopala in Telugu ; 
< 3033 o 3 o 3 g ( a 3 o, 3?i3d3£, &3o3odJ3£3o. ho is, 

properly speaking, a locative suffix corresponding to the 
Tamil ul and the Kannada oh 

The suffixes for the seventh case in Kannada are of 
and alii which correspond to id 
The seventh case. an q q 0 £ Tamil and lo and audit 

of Telugu : 3o3c8jsv‘ : 3o3gcSoo9* ; 3oOc3jov 6 3od 

9* 332,3d3£ ; 33330 333^.0'* 3333oo3o3o. Another 

suffix in Telugu is net : 3jo3>f r '3* 

The changes that nouns undergo in the vocative 
case are more or less the same in 
The vocative case. Kannada, Tamil and Telugu. 
0-230 03332 03303c, 3^3 3^33 3^33^, 0330X3 0330X033. 
In the plural irci is the suffix in Kannada, ir or Ir in 
Tamil and ara in Telugu: 3oi30d, 

33d£0 6 , 0330003d. 

Adjectives. 

In the Dravidian languages adjectives are not com- 
pared. They are prefixed to substantives without any 



declensional change. Dr. Caldwell’s statement that 
Dravidian adjectives, properly so called,, are nouns of 
quality or relation, which acquire the signification . of 
adjectives merely by being prefixed to substantive 
nouns, does not appear to be quite correct. Tamil and 
Kannada, as well as Telugu to some extent, possess 
words which are as much entitled to be called adjectives 
as good, long, short, etc., are in English. 33^ g 3d & 
(goodness) may properly be called a noun of quality ; 

as soon as the suffix inai or me (ness) is removed 
we have only an adjective of quality 3o 6 3o 6 (good) 
left. The word that is prefixed to a substantive, is not 
33 g 3d & , which is supposed to acquire an adjectival 

meaning as soon as it is put before the noun, but the 
3o 6 from which 33 g 3d^ is derived. 

Exception may indeed be taken to the so-called adjec- 
tives such as 3o$3ro3 sSdodo^ctod, tfeadoo^ ; tfoqSarad, &d 
; 3o$3oaco3, which are merely nouns with 
the relative participles ana (Kannada ada and Telugu 
ayina) and ulla affixed to them. These languages form 
a large number of adjectives in this way owing to the 
paucity of adjectives properly so called in them. But 
no manner of exception can be taken to the following 
of adjectives of quality which, 1 think, have every 
ht to be so called. It is noteworthy that all of them 
are common to both Tamil and Kannada. 


Tamil 

330 

3^a l 

3do 

330 


Kannada, 

330 

3^0* 

3o fc 

330 

■ a a 


Tamil 

<8$ 

3)30 

©do 

3eao 

&eso 

33o 

3oo 6 


Kannada 

•Jo^ 

©do 

3eso 

&©0 

33o 

,300® 

&£d 6 


Tamil 

Kannada 

Tamil 

Kannada 

do 6 

do 6 

d&3 


d:;KP 6 

diKf 6 



s3o 

do 

ddo 

ded 

did O 

td 

dia 

: J 

ds? 

ds? 


Among Telugu adjectives may be mentioned do, 
sDes, agio, d:od, aSti , tad . 

g)’ ’ o’ <3, 

It is worthy of notice that the changes which many 
of these adjectives undergo in combination are almost 
the same in Tamil and Kannada. 

(1) Some adjectives lengthen their initial letter 
before vowels, sometimes before consonants also : 

sdo _[_ erodo 6 — gradodo 6 , 3o f _j_ L-do 6 — 5cdjsdo‘ ; 
dao _j_ - soedda, do 6 _}_ esda = sS^dda. Sdo _|_ 

dnrio 6 — 3o 6 -j-d:ofta 6 — s-sdnFho 6 . 

(2) Some double their final letter before vowels: 

ddo ^dra 6 — , dcd _}_ — diodes 6 ; ddo _|_ 

— ; &ea:> _|_ 22dd 6 = ^e|d23 6 ; 6eso _|_ ^dw 6 — d^ds5\ 

Compare Telugu diS^eso, di&,Q d;sg). 

(3) The adjective ddo ddo is sometimes altered 
into 35gO in Tamil ; the same occurs in Kannada also, 
the phonetic equivalent of s6^o being do. ddoosSjsr 
ddood.oe" ; dgodjsr dodd. This adjective also doubles 
its final letter before vowels: afeb _|_ = dt^dg, 
ddo _|_ j>« 3 — d^d. 

(4) Besides being used exactly as they stand in 
the above list, some of the adjectives take the suffix 
iya : sBooto sSjoccJo, soofo soato,- sSaab' dScfo, &ea oak aes&ccb, 
Qdcft> sjdafc, a&afc d&cft). 

It was stated before that oblique bases in Tamil and 
Telugu bear the signification of genitives, and these are' 
frequently used as adjectives, srswa,, sum In Kannada, 
on the other hand, oblique bases are not used indepen- 
dently, and only genitives are used as adjectives : s-ssa. 

1 and 2. — The numerals corresponding to these in 
Tamil, Kannada and Telugu are 
Numerals. respectively Eogo tuoefc. sjdocfc 


dddo dodo. The u of the Tamil ddo and in com- 
bination is dropped in Kannada, tudo ^dodr ^fo, 
Vtott t-rfF*. l*3&% M^F; <**> *0« f 3d0dO« ^FO<, 
gdosSoa ssdiF. The corresponding Telugu forms for ^o 5 
LidFO tjdF^* are toSlcdo i ; and for QdFO 6 , sjdot^do 
Qdortodo or 'sjg^go. In both Tamil and Kannada the 
initial of fcodo loo*, 3d:> ^o 6 , is lengthened before vowels : 
Eodo -[- eroded — l>dodo 6 , ^o 6 -J- udc s = kdjDdu 6 ; 22do ~j~ 
SDodo — d*dgodo, 22 D 6 -j- sodo = But in Tamil it 

is lengthened even before consonants. Lo^-atf ^o h ctodg ; 
d} 0 *di>e 3 d} 0 6 odsdg. The form eadss 6 for occurring 

in combination, is peculiar to Kannada : eado^So. 
Though kda and sup 6 have r, the word single, derived 

from the same root, has r. 

3 and 5 . — The words for these in the three 
languages mentioned above are respectively sfcjago d^eso 
s&ocda ; ©ode, or sodo, eceodo or ddo. They become 
dojs or dee and so or ©oh 6 or & in combination. de^dpSe 
deesdje^o, deedwo dee^/a«o c deeara^, dejedd f dejsdov 
©eerie oe, deedde deesd^e^ : deed a . ssdeerlr sedesdo, sedrig 
©da as-Dge (5 days), sodo* so (or »c3i f ) do 6 ecoederiede or 
©rlede, soowde ©i(or %a^ fe ) ;d^ dca©. 

The Kannada forms adde and deeeese without nasals 
are supposed to be older than the Tamil ^d ode and 
dejDde. Compare ?jdi|g with sedde. But in the Telugu 
dodo the nasal occurs. 

4. — The words for this numeral in the three 
languages are sra* dx.oe 6 dooorto. Though the present 
form of the Tamil numeral does not show the radical l 
as those of the other languages, the form dooo^ exactly 
like the Kannada one occurs in Old Tamil poetry : ssoo* 

©)dd ddoo dr (Porunarattruppadai). : d^do^rtr 

jyaefjario doododoo; dDQjO 4 dooriodo? dorado 

doodd. In Tamil l is changed into n before m 
and into r before p. 



6 and 7 . — These numerals are the same in the three 
languages except for the substitution of d for l in the 
Telugu numeral for 7 : ©eso ©esc 
The initials of these numerals are generally shortened in 
combination and their u is sometimes dropped, ©©oaorte 6 
©esodorte 6 , ©aido* ©dro 6 ©aorddo, e©)dd3 eaodsto eewsSO; 

do 6 a^do 6 , ^e-sodo* £Wj o 6 &d:>r1odo, ^eaodda aea^o, d© a. 
De of the last word is derived from edu by the consonant 
and initial vowel changing their places as is usual in 
Telugu. 

S and 0— The numerals corresponding to these in 
the three languages are aiar asso, 

ijsa^a. The Kannada form clearly shows the radical n. 
The numeral nine is a compound word in all the 
Dravidian languages — ^oudo ( Malay alam), kctooiodi 
(Kodagu), f^d^ (Tulu). It will be seen that the 
Telugu form §&& & differs from all the others. Its 
first part is the same as that of the Kannada 


sj&. $83 o 6 sjQoido 6 sfcftrtodo or sjs^iioo^i.. In 
combination the Tamil numeral becomes sfoSo at the end 
of words : sdo^cto gs SQdo^a, sreesi do 
£gsd3 asataG). The numeral becomes star sd&g- 

a cJ -» 

■■afld5r' in the three languages before the numbers 3 to 8, 

but the final w is dropped in Kannada and Telugu 

before 3 and 4. It is dropped before 3 even in Modern 

Tamil: dostojse si ateSoste&r dosraoo 

es n a 

srioirseorto, 3 j<s^odo aJGrigZfo sJcjorfcDidi or atefcrf^sto, ssa 
■.sraaw a50are>e9> sddo^raeso, atf^&so aSdorf^do, sSOsfea^ 

'ai©e3©3 4 s'c&dbdap: In Tamil final n not preceded by a 
single short vowel is elided when followed by another n. 
Accordingly 3j£>r -I- becomes . The same 

is the case with the corresponding Kannada and Telugu 
words, though the Tamil rule is not known to Kannada 
and Telugu grammarians. This Tamil rule clearly 

explains the word which is another form of the 

Tamil The numeral undergoes no change in 

Kannada and Tamil before 9 but becomes pan or pam 
in Telugu. dijad do '.dodbs*n &. It becomes 

■pan before 2 in the three languages, but before 1 it 
becomes padin in Tamil v ^aTO in Kannada and padiin 
in Telugu : dodo dd tfdo dod.odo ? dd^jodo ddja odo 

sddoSjosy. ■ ■ ■ ,■ 

The three languages have the word: wp for a 
hundred, Telugu having also an additional word dod. 
There is further ah indigenous word d^coo in Telugu for 
a thousand, the other languages having to borrow a 
word from Sanskrit. The word in Tamil is sceodo and 
in Kannada jo'e&do, both derived from the Sanskrit ddd,. 
The Tamil numerals for 90 and 900 greatly differ from 
the corresponding ones of the other two languages: 
&£&£ ©3 icQOtOS ; gJ29T).CQ3ao LoOIOCC50j 3 ©a JwCdi 

■ ' JB "• Ay v«r#\; : A. Ay * a -A.-' -AAA;. y;- £.;y. / ;T a;A -. my .. 

sJje© 3. The suffixes for ordinals in the three languages 
are respectively wo ©doth , wd * sjdocrso sadddcdo dodd, 





SD0U5D0 £iuSz3 cdo eosorid. £5o stands for ©rfoo from oris to 
become. Similarly ava stands for ©rt from ©rfo to 
become. The origin of the Kannada suffix wrfato is not, 
however, clear. I venture to think that it is identical 
with the Tamil particle of similarity and means 

like or of the measure of. 


Pronouns. 

Philologists are of opinion that pronouns afford the 
most conclusive evidence of the relationship between 
languages, as, of all words in a language, they appear 
to possess the greatest amount of tenacity and perma- 
nence. In the Indo-European languages the base of the 
oblique cases of pronouns is different from the base of 
the nominative. Such is not the case in the Dravidian 
languages. The table in the next page exhibits the 
general similarity of the personal and reflexive pro- 
nouns in Tamil, Kannada and Telugu. 
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The forms of the reflexive pronoun are nearly the 
same in all the three languages. But there are some 
points of difference with regard to the personal pronouns 
of the first and second persons which have to be noticed. 
The initial y of the Tamil pronoun of the first person does 
not occur in Kannada and Telugu. There are, besides, 
several words in Tamil which are supposed to be more 
correct with an intitial y than without' it, G&ssSg, 
cassock, cc53So 4 . The Kannada pronoun of the 
second person singular has retained the radical n which 
the Tamil pronoun has lost. Although the plurals of 
the Tamil pronoun of the second person end in r, in the 
Modern Tamil plural port's* ? we clearly see the form mm 
which is identical with the Kannada plural. Tamil shares 
with Brahiii the peculiarity of using num for the second 
person plural, though Kannada and Malayalam use mm. 
The doubling of n and m seen in some of the Kannada 
genitives also occurs in Modern Tamil. The form ninna 
occurs in Old Tamil poetry, e.g., ^ 

( TiruohGliandamruttam , verse 5). The change of a 
into e in the Telugu pronouns of the first person has to 
be regarded as dialectic. Another peculiarity in Telugu 
is that while the other languages shorten the vowel of 
the nominative in the oblique cases of the pronouns of 
the first and second persons, it retains the long vowel of 
the nominative in all oblique cases except the second, 

G.g.y tsTiDSjO, y 

A third peculiarity is the substitution of m 
for the initial n of the pronouns; in the plural. A 
fourth is the absence of genitive pronouns ending in a 
except $3* and and the substitution for them 
of the oblique bases of the pronouns. _ 

In all the languages tan is used as an honorific 
pronoun of the second person. The double plurals 
ports' also occur in them. 

In most of the Dravidian languages, are used, as 
stated before, two different forms of the plural of the 

6 * 


Tamil Malay alam Telugu 

Inclusive .... cteo, sdo ttso rfodsfoo 

Exclusive .... shorts* 'sr'sa ^ asfoo, s3a$sto. 

Some scholars doubt whether this peculiarity is an 
originally Dra vidian feature, not only because it is 
not found in Gondi, Brahul and several minor dialects 
of the Dra vidian group, but also because it is found in 
languages outside that group such as Mahrathi, Guja- 
rati, etc. : Gujarati — ame (we), dp cine (we and you) ; 
Mahrathi — amht (we), apan (we and you). It is 
believed that Kannada, too, does not possess this feature. 
I think Kannada does possess two forms of the plural of 
the personal pronoun of the first person just like its 
sister languages of Southern India. And this not only 
in the Old language but also in the Modern. 

Olcl Kannada Modern Kannada 

Inclusive .... wo mssb 

Exclusive .... srao 

In the instance sfc&tadas&floGraft s*3dos3o 3 jq^e) 3 j?s? 6 , 
given under sutra 229 of the Sabdamanidcirpana , the 
subject wo, which is understood, is clearly inclusive. 
It is very rarely that tzdo is used in Old Kannada. 

Another table showing the similarity of the 
demonstrative and interrogative pronouns and adjectives 
in the three languages is given in the following pages. 
















































BrnoUt Proximate Xntemt/ative. 

Demonstrative. Demonstrative. 

Tamil .... 

Kannada .... es<s>&> 

Telugn .... 

Kannada and Telugu have also honorific demon- 
strative pronouns, both masculine and feminine, which 
are not found in Tamil : 

Demote. Proximate. 

Kannada — 

Masculine .... 

Feminine .... 

Telugu — 

Masculine .... ©slcdo tssjcdy sJs2?c5&) 

Feminine .... tssSo- wsS-- £ji§ 3fc3o £je3 


The Tamil and Kannada forms are almost indent!- 
cal. The initial y of the Tamil interrogatives is dropped 
in Old Kannada but retained in Modern Kannada. We 
thus see that the Tamil forms with yd are colloquial in 
Kannada and the Kannada dr is colloquial in Tamil. 
The Kannada and Telugu demonstrative adjectives are 
merely lengthened forms of the Tamil ones. The forms 
si)do, etc., in Telugu are, as stated before, the 

result of the peculiar dialectic changes in that language. 
Another peculiarity, also mentioned before, is the 
absence of the feminine singular in Telugu and the use 
of the neuter singular instead. Telugu does not possess 
intermediate demonstratives. Its interrogatives closely 
resemble the Tamil ones beginning with e. The Telugu 
adverbs eody gody ajody though identical in form with 
the Kannada ones given in the table, do not convey 
the same meaning : they are adverbs of place, and not 
of time as in Kannada. The adverbs in Telugu corres- 
ponding to the Kannada ones are appudu ( appoludu , 
apoltu), ippudu and eppudu. One more set of words 
may be added which is similar in the three languages, 
only there is an interchange of t and n in the Tamil 
Words > -A-- yyvA j A;’ -A: Ay 

Proximate InterrogaUm , 
Demonstrative. 

QOS) eDOSi 
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Kannada has no forms corresponding to the Telugu ame , 
ape , vme, ipe, nor has Telngn any forms corresponding to 
the Kannada intermediate crus^o and crjio, Telngn. has, 
however, the interrogative honorific forms c& -asScGto 
asSo as^ which are not fonnd in Kannada. The 
honorific pronouns in Kannada have plurals wSoris* 
ejsofoo*, but not those in Telugu. The Kannada forms 
corresponding to the Telugu ©cdesi, yodeso, acdeao and 
are respectively ^iod 6 , s&6uo*, and 3otoo*. 

It may be added here that udu the intermediate 
demonstrative in Kannada and Tamil, is the proxi- 
mate demonstrative in Tulu, 


Vekbs. 


Roots. 


A comparison of Tamil and Kannada under this 
head reveals remarkable coincid- 
ences, as will appear in the sequel, 
amounting, in most cases, to perfect identity, in the 
roots, personal terminations and the formation of the 
different tensesy moods and participles. The same 
cannot be said of the Telugu language. Of the four 
cultivated languages of the South, the farthest removed 
from each other are Tamil and Telugu. It is true that 
many of the verbal roots and forms in both these 
languages are similar., ■but they are often so disguised 
by inflexional and dialectic changes peculiar to Telugu 
that the similarity does not easily reveal itself. 
Unlike the roots in Tamil and Kannada, many of which 
end in consonants, the roots in Telugu always end in 
vowels. The number of Telugu roots which are identi- 
cal with those in Tamil are far fewer in number than 
those in Kannada. The same remark applies to roots 
in Telugu whose identity is disguised by dialectic and 
other changes. I give in the following pages lists of 
roots which are common either to all the three languages 
some or to only any two of them, as well as of those which 
have undergone change in one or two languages : — 



Boots common to Tamil , Kannada and Telugu. 
awai , dod^, ada, £j2da s ^jsdorada, dd), 
'.^ew, ©o&a, drta, dwa, dadaa^, drto, 2§/ao?1a 
, droaa, afcfo.' 


Tamil roots and those corresponding to them in Kannada and 
Telugu that have undergone change. 

t dc§ dde3i did;, djsd djsrfcdoa 

3| tod sra^afcd e?dg ad eocdao 

daorla Jddorto d&ocda £s3 djdada 

;d 6 s§i°o € '.. d^do doo^ djs$ dU>o&& 

3a do f dda^ ds? &*$ docdaa 

Mi &ss 6 d^o d© des3 deda 

cracdr 6 «da$T fi adcdaa esss 56 *aoda 

Djj 4 ?§cdy 6 d^cdii aeai ass" &da 

©aorta aeaa^ arta^ sg)rto 6 sg/artes* sg/arlda 

dffli 3 rt©a t§d©a wo wo my 


Boots common to Tamil and Telugu. 

sdd> 

; daada 
oda 

^as^cda 
opdarla 

• da (Cdaa : 


vSrta 

aoda 

d*da 

e^cdaa 

daacdaa 

sraesa 


>sr 

000 s 

d*r 

®!£Cti 3 * 


ddd> 

..djseaa 

artas^ 

**> 

d^oda 

wodada 

da(cda‘ 


Tamil roots and those corresponding to t) 
that have undergone change , 

rfdaa^ : : ; ar(a 

adsofaa daas?* 

^ / 1 ' : : v: - - ; : - : 

?2da ecoo 1 

33 :* P':v..;:'-J f ./;#jja.- .<■■■.; 

desd^esa asf 

daartacrta ';;; : "- 


»r(a 

^aada 

da_>ga 

adoa 

dixia^ 

ScOcoaa 


5 - 2 £' 3 ,s 

ds^d^sa 

daaccarSa 


Boots common to Kannad^-d^yiT^^^rKKBBBddii^ 
^dirts, rt/aoa, &oda, dad), edaSa, egpcfc, cftacn^da, 

is and the succeeding Telugu roots the final u is merely 
As stated before, Telugu roots -invariably end m a vowel. 
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asi 


{zucii'j, ©odi , sderti, Sjsocrfci, ©esafa, ^jadcdi, Soa, * 

oods, .'dSi*, didiioi, dvGdSi, ©didii, ^crsd), dioidi, srfooi, 


d^cdi, 

e^cdi, didoi/Sdcrti. 



Kannada roots and those corresponding to them 

in Talugu 


that have undergone change. 


vd iF 

©di 

©<?ij, 

©OisSi 

Otoses 1 *. 

d3td> 

actor 

Qdi 

O 

ws/scd* 

tf^cdii 

drieo* 

drtdi 

S?G9‘ 

3GOi 

©es 

oeairti 

edjCsj 


idi^ddi 

di,i^dodi 

•ws* 

d^Oirti 

d?di 

dsdi 

d&ii 

dj^Gi 

did 

didirti 

dOO® 

Gdoi^ 

©Sj^di 

©d^odi 

c*> 

©do® 

©ddi 

diiOOi 

di?di 

3a/E€3 g *_ 

sg/tdi 

sesiodi 

ddidii 

etfddi 

«oddi 

3^0® 

dodi 

.so* 

ooidi 

3di3i 

«didi 


Boots common to Tamil and Kannada. 
dt 5 SO, */&£, . 4 ®c, 5 S 0 , 50 K? S , SOQO 1 , CniKP 6 , 0 O®, 30 «, diO s , 5 iiO‘ ? 

3do«, Scoo* ^J3v‘ t '"3'W?* } ©$* s ©eo s 5 sSesi, enies'i, oeai, drsea^ eoesi, 
■%>&& ©ed, Ws, 353d, ded, wo 6 , ©7li, ^rti, dirty ©dorti, soorti, 

a>a,„ Sid .sksa/sa, did, s?a, ©di, ss^, todi, gfioddi, 

dradi, ess^'-crwfifo, dj^di, ddi dodi, diiSd ddd, 3id, stosV, «sr 
or, 3tf, 3«?’ 3cf, dcOi, eo, ©dig®, ddio®, ©da®, 3dda®, ©da 1 , 
CTDda*, ©GO*’ diOO®, 3«?b*, ^ ©APO^: d^O‘, docs®, £j30d3®, OOOjj*, 0(9®, 
^c3,: dd, gd/ed, :3we»rt) j '-'4&C«^, ' : ow*, : ^ s , e^di*,?®, #>£<3®, eo®, 
srsHs*-; 4^o®, dSi d , dii~i.', ssoea®, diesirti, diicd, 3isesi, sjjesj; dd 
3i3i’ 3orti. ’do en>rti, o&i,, 33i 5 3Q Orad*® sg/setf* eocOi diiodi 
£id 3d, dicrti rfrv* ©rteo®. 

Tamil roots and those corresponding to them in Kannada, 
that have undergone change. 


do y 


d(eo* 

d£CO* : 

oc 

^■'KT'nOc T' : 

djjS?* 

d( 9 * ■ 


- 

ddi 

!: v ddi : 

d 6 o* 

o ddo* 

Oddi 

V Oddi ; : 

ddi 

WO* ^..Aj 

<a » 4 

d=?i 4 

evSi^ 

' 

3 js^ 0 d 3 ‘ 

3 jd( . 

*% 

GCd 3 * ■■■■ 

d) 65 io 7 li : 


d(3i 

d-di 


©d 

dedg 

ded 

^?jna^csi 3 d 5 »‘-:--i 

er K 2 «?di 

dd : a 

oe 3 



srpeo* 

'0 360 * 

ddd)^ 

ddd; 


* This and the following in Modern Kannada, 



G"D03o7lS 


3§/s esdsda 




)1 

diiocrto 

sSj363?i3 

SS305Do7lj 

d3C33 n 

?S(Oil3 


loSi 

23 

S3 Si 

23 . 

eroeorti 

2uod3 

S3 od3 

•Lesrii 

diiSocrta 

d3d37l3 

S( 


vSdi * 3 ^ 

£&<*" 



sgjds?* 


2!j3d3 

dj3d3 

3&/3S3 

3&sd3 

2502*3 

250^3 






.&afcp‘ 

CT0P5D 6 

es 


sfe&o* 

SufflO 6 

c^j/ZouSd 

sD&33 


gdDrfo 

3J^9>3©5- 

SdDD & 


^JDODS? 4 

SSCfc 

^ja^r 

&3» A 

£d 


Tlie same roots have in some cases acquired different 
meanings in one or other of the three languages. Thus, 
the root aroo* once meant to see or study in all the 
languages as is indicated by the words for a Brahman 
scresraFr in Tamil, ss'ssSro in Kannada and &v><3d<di in 
Telugu, which mean ci one who sees or studies (the 
Vedas)/’ In Tamil the original meaning of the root, to 
see, is still retained ; in Kannada it now means to look 
for, and in Telugu the root has lost the original meaning 
altogether, though the verbal noun sjndid corresponding 
to the Tamil srezSFg means sight or glance. The Tamil 
root £rte 6 means to shine, but the corresponding roots 
dries' in Kannada and irtcfc in Telugu, mean to blame. 
Again, £?l53 f in Tamil means to take place, but the 
corresponding £>rta f in Kannada and rfrtcfo in Telugu 
mean to be famous. in Kannada and in Telugu 
mean to bring forth, as cattle and other beasts, but in 
Tamil it is used in connection with human beings also. 
Further, Telugu possesses two roots, ecfrto and to 
express the senses of asking and listening, but Tamil 
and Kannada have only one root to express both 
the senses. As an instance of specialisation may be 
given the distinction made in Tamil with regard to the 
meaning of the three synonymous roots, eh w$ t &a Gb (to 
give), which is not found in Kannada. Sutra 448* of the 
Tamil Grammar Nannul says that of the three roots &s, 
SD, o is to be used by an inferior to a superior 
when asking for something, by an equal to an equal, 
and by a superior to an inferior. 

* 3? sp &icc&)s3;$ sjOjDg^ s3ooes3 
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The system ol conjugation ■ in these languages is 
. . remarkably simple. In fact, there 

tions™ mnla ‘ is only one conjugation, as most 

of the trivial changes that are 
observed are merely euphonic, and not of sufficient im- 
portance to constitute different conjugations. There 
are only four moods, namely, the indicative, the im- 
perative, the infinitive and the negative. The similarity 
of the pronominal terminations in the three languages is 
shown in the following table 
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forms L»f and ho* which also occur in Tamil. The 
shorter form kr or £oo for the usual wf or wo of the third 
person masculine singular is also frequently used in Old 
Kannada poetry. The termination for the first person 
singular in Kannada is really but, as stated before, 
the final n is changed into a bindu, so that the singular 
and plural suffixes assume the same form, and we have 
to find out from the context whether <£>o is singular or 
plural. The Tamil suffixes for the neuter singular and 
plural, as given in the table, are weft and o, <w3, w is 
only a shortened form of w3, and n of wd may be looked 
upon as a euphanised form of v, so that w3 is identical 
with wd (the Malayalam neuter plural) or the 

neuter plural. We thus see that Tamil and Telugu use 
for the neuter suffixes the remote forms weft wsS^ and w& 
w<2, while Kannada uses the intermediate forms crocft cro$. 

The formation of the past and future tenses is 
mostly the same in Tamil and 
tenses PaSt ^ UtUie Kannada. Not' only are the tem- 
poral particles the same, namely, 
t or d for the preterite and v, p or b for the future, but 
also the changes that these particles undergo. 

Preterite : jScfo^F, £oft o ; aSesJ^F, $t_p ; 

3030 ; £»$ PF ajfto. 

0 s o 

Future: ocS^o ; 52dos8$F, S'sSfo; sreesj^F 


tvas? o. 


A few of the peculiarities common to both the 
languages in the formation of the past tense may be 
noticed here : — 

(1) Some verbs form their preterite by the 
reduplication of their final consonants. 

2j13"3 F O ; sS/sSo ; 33»3F aS3 O. But 5§J3L3 O 

2$0©MraF. 

(2) Some shorten their initials when the sign of 
the past tense is affixed. 

sra, sjoersr, sjoc&ft . kts, wocto, tooefteft. sdk? 6 , 


itiis 
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grocrsf ; .&?&*. 3odc ; djsoddo ; d^ockdo ,- s§^ 
s^oddo ; *3$, tfocbcto. .'■■■ 

The roots zs^ss € ^ra* and «d 4 , 90 s shorten their 
initials in Kannada but not in Tamil : d&s o, ^53 6 ^nr ; 

©wo.eBtfjyar ^ 

03 O * 

(3) Some change the temporal particle d into d 
and other letters, 

enjocrar, e/ncdo; SocrsF, 3odo ,3a ocrsr, 3j30do. 
atojror, atow,o ;.'.ag?s^r, ag/a^o; si^o. 

In stog r, 3 jdogJo ; .«W3gr, dodo ; 3dgr, dodo_7?d of 
the Kannada verbs is, as stated before, the phonetic 
equivalent of the Tamil nr ; in srsss 6 ;^ r, 'crau^o ; 
crsr, awo; sfesonw, 3&3do. — a nasal is inserted in the 
Tamil verbs ; and in ' Saggy 30,0: ; sg/^dgf, sj^c^o the 
concurrent consonants of the Tamil verbs are euphoni- 
cally changed according to the phonetic rules of that 
language, while those of the Kannada Verbs undergo 
no change. 

Another temporal particle used for forming the 
past tense in all the three languages is i, which is 
followed by d in Kannada and n in Tamil and Telugu. 
sj^ddo, S3-Dd^i>r, i This is the only particle 
in Telugu, while Tamil and Kannada have the two 
particles i and d. In sin>ddo i is the sign of the past 
tense and d which follows, though an old sign of the 
preterite, is supposed to be used here for preventing 
hiatus, just like n in Tamil. In classical Tamil occur 
the verbs and $a3oao (£o3iO. and gcd^o) as the 

singular and plural of the first person .not only in the 
past tense but also in the future. There is likewise 
another form of the past tense scredd: in Telugu which 
does not show the temporal particle i, but the plural 
33r>&§ shows it clearly. In 1 Telugu grammars e also is 

given as a sign of the preterite. 

As stated before, the future tense is mostly alike 
in Tamil and Kannada. But one or two peculiarities 
in Tamil may be noted here. Classical Tamil has, as a 


sign of the future tense, &> or rfc for the first person 
singular and 3oo or rtto for the first person plural : ^cc5o^, 
tfato o. Kannada, too, possesses the suffix sfto or rtoo, 
which is, however, used not in the first person but in 
the third person singular and plural of all the three 
genders, edo, ezfo, y^o 6 , q&jfo, atirizo. It 
has further to be noted that Tamil does not form its 
third person neuter singular by affixing the temporal 
particles v, p or b, but has to borrow the aorist future 
in eroo which also serves as the future relative partici- 
ple. Thus, instead of ddosScft it uses the form sfcbo. In 
this respect Kannada is more regular since it uses the 
form w^jFdo or containing the temporal particle 

p or v. In Telugu the future tense is formed not by 
affixing any temporal particle but by the use of the 
auxiliary verb doorto : rt otfa, I shall strike ; sbD&a c rS 

ozix, we shall strike. There is, however, a peculiar tense 
in Telugu known as corresponding to the 

present indefinite, which is used to express what is true 
at all times. This may be taken as another future 
tense. In this the third person neuter singular is 
formed by adding the suffix to the root: 

And this form corresponds to the Tamil neuter 
singular in urn — yrloo. 

There does not appear to be a proper present tense 
in the Dravidian dialects. For- 
e present tense. me rly Tamil had only the past 

and future tenses and no present tense. The oldest 
grammar of the Tamil language, Tolkappiyam, does 
not mention it, and it is only the later grammar 
N annul of the 12th century, that gives the suffixes 
ewgo, djp and dew for the present tense. The suffix in 
Old Kannada is c32> and in Modern Kannada erosS or 
And the suffix in Telugu is erozga. 

£oDoee^r ; rtafcsSo Kto. 

From the Telugu form we see that the present tense in 
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past and future tenses differ so widely in the formation 
of the present tense. The so-called present tense m 
these languages is really an imperfect tense. It may 
also be added here that unlike Tamil, Kannada and 
Telugu possess a contingent future : ©aatow e&ctotf 

ecl^d:’; ec^d: ; efiato£c$, 

The negative mood or voice forms, as stated before, 
one of the distinctive features of 
The negative mood. t p e Dravidian family of langua- 
ges. Tamil and Kannada are in perfect agreement m 
the formation of this mood, both of them annexing the 
pronominal suffixes directly to the verbal theme : &D^r 
; detour *cfcfeo I srecrsF w^do ; dodfyft 
In Telugu, however, a, the negative particle, is inserted 

between the root and the termination. «S<cto* d<a*«to; 

d^ofcdo ; staked: ^cffidx The same is the case 
in the other languages also as is evidenced by the forms 
556503?33c3(j ftsesodod ; wfisodssd wesocdod, corresponding to 
the Telugu forms ; only the negative parti 

cle is a in Kannada as in Telugu, and a in Tamil. But 
in very early Kannada the particle 5, too, occurs as m 
Tamil, e.g., dsrad. The particles are also clearly seen 

in the negative abstract nouns SaiOjSfo 

The negative particle a may probably be a contraction 
of al and in this form it occurs in the imperative mood 
in Old Tamil and Kannada poetry : 3iaP<$a s 

dortdrfo*, rfaJ3j© 4 , ; wddo ^)rto® s^ndow 

rtoGSMtotfV?, urtcsoo*, tortaPCo." Al does not occur in 
Telugu : In poetical Tamil dcctoj is used for 

Similarly en or e nt is used for end: in 

Kannada. . 

The causative particle used in Tamil is v which 
euphonically assumes the shapes 
Causative verbs. of p an( l £ also. P also occurs as 

a causative particle in Kannada and Telugu: ee3£ 

»■©£* • ioosgn -§>dos& &d:4 <3 aft • ee3 ^) btom 



do&s& sj.c34-'; <3^ crodo^ ^dodx Besides 

■p, Kannada has in common /with -Telugu the suffix elm, 
and also isv the corresponding Telugu suffix being 
inchu : ^esubr, eeoQ^, 'sbtttosr. d/sdodo, 3otfDdis&. 

3i3.oi& • dssptfd;! drodod/. »dcftodo; rtossf&o 

rtPcfodo rtip^ccoodo. The suffix e7w? also occurs 
in Modern Tamil — aroato*^ , 

I may add here that in Tamil intransitive verbs 
become transitive by the doubling and hardening of the 
consonant of the formative or tense sign : sSdorfo sSdo»o . 
s5V)do drs4a> . adjodo sdodo, . esS^r. - 

The formation of appellative verbs is similar in all 
t^ 

Appellative verbs. bag not a proper third person 
singular except the neuter singular : d^drtd^r -SSijstetefe* 
^d&xddo. d^dridafr 6 rf(dgdcd3: 4 s^dsfrcGfe®. The plural 
forms are regular in Tamil, plurality being expressed 
by the personal termination alone ; but in Kannada and 
Telugu the noun, too, is pluralised. d^drld^o d(;dgd^ 
^azfcozfo:. Kannada has two plural forms when pro- 
nouns and adjectives are used as appellative verbs: 
:&oc8ac® <£>ocfodsS - 36ea352) desdd) • &ocoou f &dc&oov 

All the three languages agree in using the verbal 
theme or root as the second person 
The imperative. singular in the imperative mood : 



suffixes becomes clear. Modern Tamil uses um in place 
of min' : arsc&o srseaoo. Modem Kannada either omits 
the to of the suffix vm, or adds the suffix iri which 
corresponds to the Tamil suffix Ir, the final i being 
merely enunciative : $^0. The 

forms used for the negative are also nearly identical in 
Tamil and Kannada, but different in Telugu : 

SofojOo The first person plural suffix in 

Kannada is am and in Telugu clam : t§cd^o 
If d is considered euphonic, the suffixes become the 
same in both languages. The verbal noun with the 
suffix esd:> and its equivalents is used as an imperative 
in all the three languages : 

In Tamil al is both the affirmative and negative suffix 
in the second person singular, but in Kannada only the 
negative suffix : sSateao'tfjee's dorado 6 ! 

d&a3orfa s ; The suffix for the third person singular 

and plural is he or ge in Kannada and ka in Tamil : 

. ?in>d o3"sm • Modern Kannada 

7 *V n 7 « 4 6 . " 

has also the forms ert. The suffixes in Telugu are 
quite different: actor and ag/a^oiSctor ig/j^ottoSf . 
«3o$c»rterfctor d^oorlcort^r. 

The infinitive suffix common to the three languages 
„ . . - is a. Sato. ifrcto.- Sometimes 

’ : Th p TnfimtivP y 

’ ' datives of verbal nouns in eo 6 in 

Tamil and Kannada and in ovia in Telugu are used as 
infinitives : ^cti^es^ jSaJ^c^ 

wab. In Kannada infinitives end in al also : 

5xoo« 325^0*. These forms are identical with the 
Tamil verbal nouns s^cdo 6 £xoo 6 $cdxo € . They are 
not, however, used as verbal nouns in Kannada at 
present, though there seems to be a great probability of 
their having been so used at one time as the following 
examples seem to indicate: ScfoyCracOM, tfaS^cractogo . 
&©GSoocto Sbj^o t z3^o$do . oojyp* ■ 

tojO^cto. In the examples dssd^ca: o, sg/?^rt 



The relative parti- Bravidian languages. The relative 
ciple ' participle is a participial adjective 

invariably followed by a noun. It very well answers 
the purpose of. the relative pronoun which the Bravidian 
languages do not possess. The suffix most largely used 
in the three languages in the formation of this participle 
is a, which is invariably annexed to the temporal 
particles ; JnScScS • sri&rCS ej f (Sci 

33-3©^. £o&8.^-£c§M.<a £F 5 i 3 fafo>t 3 $p& .■luC&sS tfctosirto. 

J 9 D t) 5 , 

In the formation of the preterite relative participle 
appear the same peculiarities as were noticed in the 
formation of the past tense In Kannada and Telugu 
there is no proper present relative participle; what is 
used as such is formed by the addition of the substan- 
tive verb, e.g.j (and not w^OdaJ)- 

Tamil has the forms sractoPvrf, Tamil 

has now no future relative participle corresponding to 
the Kannada one in a, wcfos* though instances of 
such participles occur in Old Tamil poetry : 

soowr doc 5 ;> ( Kamba-Bama - 

yanam, JBdlakdndam ) . The existence in Tamil of a 
future relative participle in a is also indicated by forms 
such as &&&, tfSBgdr,- etc. The form- now' used 
instead is the aorist future in urn, ^cdo^o, ^jdooo, 

without any temporal suffix. Besides the regular form. 
Kannada makes use of this form also : axcfco &>owo' 
ecfcodxoo, swoqdpo, 

orteeD, : S2c5c3Mo&ofiB£.' Again, both the language? 
dmit the suffix utn and use the root alone in combina 
Hon - aaefcTTSGto stoGtorreda ; edorUo* ©cfcrtoss* • 


The 

eiple. 


verbal parti- 


In Telugu, too, there is no regular 

future relative participle, this participle being formed in 
that language by the addition of 3o from the root Soorio . 
sS^cdicrlG There are also the suffixes and 

eD© added to the root to express the same idea : tS^oSocft 

Further, the root alone is also 
used in combination as in Tamil and Kannada : 
srasSsjoo, The negative relative participle in 

Telugu ends in 7 ii unlike those of Tamil and Kannada 
which end in a. The particle of negation is a in Tamil 
and a in Kannada and Telugu : ; 

S3 o C3<n)o 

The formation of the preterite verbal participle is 
exactly the same in Tamil and 
Kannada. The suffixes used are 
u and i, of which u is always 
annexed to the temporal particle, while i is annexed 
directly to the verbal theme : ErsoOp SonD Sodo ; 

£253 £03 ; S>CdOD ?§CC03 ; 0(3 

: CS5 • ■ C) ■ r. • '• ' m : . 

Telugu uses only one suffix i : S3T©, sj^esis, 

Telugu agrees with Kannada in having a present 
participle which is not found in Tamil, as also in not 
having a future participle which is found in Tamil. 
The present participle is formed in Kannada by the 
addition of erpi or cmi and cn^o or cn^o, and in 

Telugu by the addition of ero^3 : 

o . The negative verbal 

participle ends in S3 in Tamil, in c3 in Kannada and in 
£ in Telugu, the particle of negation being, as in the 
negative relative participle, e in Tamil and w in 
Kannada and Telugu : ; rfaSsSytia 

ga&c3 to^cdOo. In ancient Kannada the Tamil form 
Sara d with a long a occurs. 

The passive voice is rarely used in the Dravidian 

It has no special 


The passive voice, etc. gu ff lx anc [ the passive significa- 


. : ; 
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tion is expressed by auxiliary verbs such as asfegii 
signifying “to suffer s$ 4 &do 8 i 3 tai 3 ;&. 
There are several ways in : ; vi^liiehv; : .aii’'yactive' verb is 
used to express a passive sense : e/vcicdSo kaloftssb 
aflawfcfo (it was broken) ; rio wtfd 43 So sra^sJ 

sg)S,^efJ» (a written book); jfaS^oTicQiga So^.crsab^ 

.eceorfo (it was done); ©acfitoccOT £AMSodsb dtoftdsW 
(he was beaten). 

As stated before, Malayalam has dropped the 
personal terminations and uses the verbal participle as a 
finite verb : (efc&r) I beat ; ^ you 

beat ; he beat. 

Telugu does not possess, like Tamil and Kannada, 
distinct suffixes for denoting different genders, numbers 
and persons. It uses, as has already been stated, the 
neuter suffix for the third person feminine singular. 
Again in the present, future and indefinite tenses the 
forms for the second and third person plurals are the 
same-H&oiao j&a-ad;), ifcfliac rtodo, Afliaactoda, &/51 £ ddo . in the 
past and indefinite tenses the forms for the third person 
singular of the three genders and the third person 
neuter plural are the same — he, she, it, they oJD^do, 
4 Ms> .do, c&sa, • and in the future tense the 

forms for the second person singular and the third 
person neuter plural are the same — ajatec rtos&. 

Indeclinables. aY 

Some of the indeclinables are either identical or 
similar in form in all the three languages or any two of 
them. The conjunctive um, the emphatic !e, the in- 
terrogative e and 0, the particles of doubt a and b, and 
the particle of similarity pol are the same in Tamil and 
Kannada. The emphatic e, the interrogative b and the 
particle of doubt a are also found in Telugu. The con- 
junctive partiele in Telugu is nu or yu. ecSjDj^ 



are common to the three languages, borne 
similar forms found in Tamil and Kannada are : 

digo door dox>, &t &> o , dorl &od, 

^d, sdo dd, desodDdg toesod, eroeso eroesS, dodra^ 

dodi, d, e/ndr tudd, egs 0odo, Qgo ^od;>, c2>go e^odo, 

£ 3 - 3 $, eadd^doo aDddjsdo, ddoddio wd'FCfco, ^dgCftoo ;ddd ? 
ddddib deodwd. 

A few found in Kannada and Telugu are : 

djsd djsd , 0 d y 05 ! a, 3ydd dydo d, dead Tldo, d, 
227i£(; $?tc( f soak, doeeo. 

A few similar forms found in the three languages are : 
dd o‘ dd dd . jys^ddo a-stfda doooa - o&scrsdoo 
(cdsn^coodoo) dd^doo adicood. 


Formation of Words. 

Simple words are formed from verbal or nominal 
roots by the addition of suffixes. 

Verbal nouns. Verbal nouns are formed either 

by adding certain suffixes to the verbal theme or by 
some internal change in the root itself such as the 
lengthening of the root vowel/ etc. In some cases, 
however, the verbal noun is identical with the root 
itself. Some suffixes are similar in the three languages 
and some in two, while others are peculiar to each 
language : 

&o* & $ do3o o 6 £oSy . edgdo 6 0d3 0oc^. ^ 

£ e — ddo^ g ddod ; ©doe^ 0dioF' ed:>c>d . 002 ^ g 

ecao 0 otss. dQo^g dSc dad — ddda3 6 g dddad dddad. 

d) d) & — ioa. d) d) . d> s^d). da 

d<? da — ddda ddd<? ddda. (Negative) 

^ctJSjdo^ dofo.do 

Suffixes xohich are similar in Tamil and Kannada. 

wv* — ado^ dd:^ 6 . d> — «c3d) 0c3d), eeffle® eesod) . 
ed) — 3s*d> dtfd), ddd) arid), dod) dod) * «o. — weoo «mo’ 
dd:d 6 o ddodo, yy^o eiao. d/^o dxyo .. so a — &£<& j?jsd, 
drt, dad. $j 2 z § . d) $ or & — rsd) d^db adad) ddd), 












In Telugu demonstrative pronouns alone are 
added. . 

tf^i&SHracGSj, tS^atacrtoaracdi • *8$<&rfG f *s^atocrtoo j etc. 

Tamil lias participial nouns of the present tense 
also : sS etc. 

But in Old Kannada there is no present participial 
noun according to Kesiraja ( Sabda man idarpana, sutra 
73), though Bhattakalanka allows it (Sabdanusasana, 
sutra 447) »ocfe53o, etc. In Modern Kannada, however, 
as in Telugu, the present participial noun is formed 
from the substantive verb added to the present verbal 
participle: arat&AtfosJo, araGtoi&EJ srac cSo, etc. 

The neuter participial noun is used in three senses — as 
the third person neuter of the verb, as a neuter relative 
participial noun and as a verbal participial noun. Thus 
or tfoto ask means * it does/ or ‘that which 
does/ or 4 the doing ■ or 4 to do.’ The participial noun 
formed from the future is very common as a verbal 
noun in Kannada. Tamil possesses abstract relative 
participial nouns of the present and past tenses as well 
as participial nouns of the first and second persons, 
which are not found in Kannada and Telugu • sJdoftgsfth, 
docrecBo^ etc. 

A few of the suffixes used in the formation of 
abstract nouns are common to all 
A struct nouns. the three languages, while others 

are special to each or any two of them. The common 
suffixes are and They are generally added 

to the crude form of the adjectives of quality : 

aSctosSo^ ddiF s5o^ 

Sd350sS0 ^ ddOsfo . 303$ gOS$ ; 53^05g) 

cStfo ioosd) ; ^osg); ceeo^, ; sSOaJo&do &ocfo 

3>dc 3ddw j go^do sSosds&f; ert $3 wn 03. 

W A A 

Of the special suffixes may be mentioned rto, wo in 
Tamil doo • esoS, d in Telugu t&desfrsdw, dod ; and cro 
in Kannada &&&, rtztu 
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Derivative nouns are formed m these languages by 
. .. adding what are known as iaddhita 

sumxea to nominal themes. Very 
few suffixes are common to the three languages and even 
of these the meaning is not always quite the same: 

rteraaDr rloerslo^o rtoeasSo^occSo ; rtoesfcigo * 

3Sc5^s30|05ooci|a33sr .-aSstoFcB^cSaSao j :■■ ■' eawsbtfrt ■ ew32>i3«cc&’ 
s&ssjiarl sSfcs&s^c cfo ; Kras's dr rassnueso ; eianraa ekasDc £&> ; : : 
4casj/0^3S Aofi&ag/^ak; s3m* c & JfcjatosS ; ; sfcC&sto, 

nO"S 05^, 4500$, oodorto^ ; 3fl01)C$C>, Gfo, taeso^oi? ; 

33‘aOJD‘3l3 . SDojartO SrbsjiiCeTSreSi).- 

; ' cc 

Under the heading euphonic combination (p. 60) a 

,, . few compound nouns which are 

similar m two or three of the 

Dravidian languages of Southern India have already 

been given. A few more may be added here : 

doodad* dooradd doDTJSJod ,* fortes f fortes o ; 

are oo: ; sBocflostortr <a>oafM3arto ; Sdoortood^ Sri or 

sbd ; edstori^ od3cd . 3o0d3d ; s2c3a3Mo4scadcto 

cgeSaJwodtecao, . sjjsonxcd^ disorrscCy* ; S©3^a 6 tSewi^cfo'-. 

sto^orraa 6 sjracrreoi ; sSc^dd s833o ; denari ort? 6 shoes, rt' 

3oco;> ; sSVodod dorio§3oo ; 3ooS ra o soos^ois ; are&drieao 

3^rioi3 ; artobsctott briododoo^ ; d^nredd ; dod 

do« dsfo.d. 

© 

In Tamil there is a peculiar class of elliptical com- 
pounds known as ©rfja in which certain words are 

to be understood which is not usual in the other langu- 
ages. Compounds like ssooS sSooq, <^c£ir f 3j3Ve»reo3y*, 
&©3 gdodo* aSesJdj&sSo*, s 3%^© mean in, Kannada a 

soft foot, a coral-like lip, a crescent-like forehead and a 
gold bracelet, respectively, but in Tamil they convey the 
additional sense of a possessor of these things, especially 
a woman — possessor of soft or delicate feet, etc. Similar 
forms are rarely met with in Kannada- — (an 
ascetic), zSga (Siva) and dd cSf (a hard-hearted person) 
sdosao dd dFOfod^o (Pampa-R amayana, vi 



CHAPTER IV 


Vocabulary. Desya. Tatsama and Tadbhava, Tatbhava from 
Prakrit and Tamil. Anyadesya. Portuguese, Persian, 
Maharathi, Arabic, Hindustani, English. Sanskrit A vyay as. 
Korthern and Southern Schools in Kannada. R. Raghu- 
natha Rao’s Plea of Telugu influence. Controversy with him 
on three suggested points. Stages of the Kannada Lan- 
guage. Primitive Old Kannada. Halagannada or Old Kan- 
nada. Mediaeval Kannada. Modern Kannada. Forms once 
condemned have become current. Explanation of Kesiraja’s 
60th Sutra. 

Vocabulary, r 

The vocabularies of Tamil, Kannada and Telugu 
contain chiefly four classes of words, namely, tatsama, 
pure Sanskrit words ; tadbhava , Sanskrit words changed 
to suit the languages; desya, indigenous words; and 
anyadesya , foreign words. The desya class alone 
represents the pure essential part of these languages as 
distinguished from what has been imported from San- 
skrit or other sources. A large number of words in the 
three languages is almost identical, but many are often 
so disguised by peculiarities of inflection and dialectic 
changes that not one entire sentence ' in one of the 
languages is intelligible to those who are acquainted 
with only one of the other two. If a Tamil, a Telugu, 
a Kannadiga and a Malayali happen to travel together 
in a . Railway train, the speech of one will not be under- 
stood by any of the other three. They will have to, 
make gestures to make themselves mutually intelligible. 
To illustrate this, a funny sentence is given, namely, 
^ siLDia sjSo&sop^, said to have been spoken by a 
Telugu man, a stranger, on entering into a Tamil 
man’s house. The meaning of the sentence in Telugu 
is “ Let this bundle lie over there.” The Tamil man 
interpreted it thus : ‘ Elies, bugs, leeches and a measure 
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0 ticks ’-—and thinking contained all 

this, threw it away at once to the surprise and conster- 
nation of the stranger. And yet the ancestors of these 
people speaking the four languages, most probably 
spoke one and the same language. 

As we have already dealt in a way with verbal 
_ roots, adjectives and numerals 

■ Desya ‘ which are either identical or 

similar in the three languages, we may now confine our 
attention to nouns only. It may be stated that the 
number of Kannada nouns which are identical with 
those in Tamil are far greater than those in Telugu. 
The same remark also applies to Kannada nouns whose 
identity is disguised by dialectic and other changes. 
Below are given some examples of nouns which are 
common either to all the three languages or to only any 
two of them, as well as of those which have undergone 
change in one or two languages : 

Examples of nouns common to Tamil, Kannada 

and Telugu : — , h V:|' : ; i A ■ 

etto, , ©oioo, ©s3ric$o, wafcJots, er 03 ^, ^o, 

£07&> , 71023, 2^4°’ ^°> ^° oCg0 ’ ^rldo, ^3,. 

tiouS, stbSo, dM,o, aig, aow o, 

Examples of Tamil nouns and those corresponding 
to them in Kannada and Telugu that have undergone 
change : — 

Tamil Kannada Telugu Tamil Kannada Telugu 
cdroS, ©3 sbotfo* Aac& 

^ M . 

•3J30W3 3TS^) arasba tn&ii ' 5ra3 ^- 

ZTSCtoO* VT3f\& 315*0 


Kannada Telugu 
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Tamil Kannada Telngu 
dOJO^ dO^dO doodo 6 
so dO dd 

^ icji 6 t^coo 

dJD^'^3:. dJ0£O& dJ3£d00 

adodo . aoa ado a 

s-^o 6 rras? rrao 

sS| «8g doa 

dodoodo dodOF doodo 

JA& O 6 cDO&O 6 eDohO 


Tamil Kannada Telugu 
dodoc% ' . doda .dodc £ 
dad* ::' ©dd* ; ^ ddOdO d 
ddg ad do 

do© ddo. o ^doo^do 

sjsdo ssdia 

addo adao 

enodo 6 ado* adoo 

3£>P&30d0 E^Od ■ SlPjdO. ; 

s 8 a 3 oo £ s 3 do s dedo ^ 


Examples of nouns common to Tamil and Telugu :- 
il Telugu Tamil Telugu Tamil Telugu 
o sSdorio odjO ©d,doo dcdi 6 dcoo 

b rSacdo © ©d) s^oji 6 sdcoo 

dfeso s§ad), Sjk$. ddo ddod) 


Examples of Tamil nouns and those corresponding 
to them in Telugu that have undergone change : — 
Tamil Telugu Tamil Telugu 

d)&so d)dorlo dg doa 

djso 6 dado ©orrsa ©oria 

aaoorto I \ dOjorio dptf :d. ; da 

^dooao dddoo :■ dd^o 6 K dd,o ' 
o/idj | odd odFo. , V ©doddoo 

£(®d) dodod -;: 

^odi " . .■' did ; 

s!W dodo ©d^cda^o ©acdroodoo 

dd| dd dodg doss 

■ ridogjj d 4 ^ ©cdo ado 

fid &0& daOOO oJDdO 

es ■ ■ ; ■ ■■. .■■■■■■'■ . . 

ddoodo., ydoodo v: ;■■ ... - : as? . a ■ ■- 

Jadg, iesd ©d^tfg ©d^d 

©ados ©ado aod* dod 


Examples of nouns common to Kannada and 


1, Tamil 

Telugu 

Tamil 

Telugu 

■ ddodo 

ddodo 

©djO 

©d doo 

VJ ■ 

daodo 

rUcdo 

© ; d ; 

©d) 

| a^eso 

a^eso 

i§J35^ 


1 ddo^ 

ado 

—O'- 

od.sfo 

.:. vj 

©d^doo 

■■ ’ ■■■ ••;;■ • 



gjaocl, dds?, ©^©, cra^), djadb, ^las&a,: cjaoi, ^ d . 

«3QS§, LoOl3, ddddO, &&&>,■ <§fl^, 0^, 

rtt©?3, e&jjsd, cfc^, and, dd,rfj3© o , dri, S^o>* 

do, a, « 3 odo, ddo, ^doo, rrarao (singer). 

Examples of Kannada nouns and those correspond- 
ing to them in Telugu that have undergone change :-— 
Kannada Telugu Kannada Telugu 

nDe3 era© £>©0* . ddodo 

cSjse# c3>flrf dd d © '■ 

rfao 6 3©io $m / 

©oddoedo ©$© 

irtooo d©^ ddd 

©©ddOO 007109* ©OftO 

wddsko do&rt doaorS :h:'h 

"; :'.■ ■■ do© dod Ah a 

«cd «dd 

ddddoo ©ddwo 4 tsddd 

©oao Jo 

ejrio sS rifles© dvfles© 

djsS o 3©s3o ddsfr 


©oriOrio 

2>a^)G0 

©GTS cdo 
a cj 

ew.sSo 

o 

3o 

esod 

dddo 

©odori! 

e?1 n 

dvfliso 6 


* This word is common in Telugu in tne 
It also occurs rarely in Kannada in the 
following stanza found in Sravana Belgoia i 
of A. D. 1123 contains the word :— 

jo's'cdcflddo &ieoo5 u d o^vod^CoASovA 

3#o© difly. sj&si$c©fc db'aSzjftnx 

Seated Aod cGiFdd oAFd ^-h^ddi 5! 

As he became the natural enemy of 
(cupid) who harasses (even) the strong, havn 



dd ©o 
ddrao 
djs©3 
dod 

tOOi" 

doc? 

tODd 

“Hi 

iota a 6 

'«)■■:■■■■■■ 

dodo 

djood 

dototfo 

.odra* 

dd 

drao 


srar;. ; 

d053 g; 

t ‘ *"T " ’•STTt? ' 

pO C®5 g ; 

d^o 

disc 6 

■ "■'. so 

dodo 

d^oocsig 

dorado 

sgdra 6 

ddo 


dorado dorado 
d)7lO* sg/sdo* 

dtfdo^ dtfdo 

ddod, ^ 

drarraffio doarlff 

&g doa 

eododog cOdOF" 

ddoodjor ddjoFF 

ddrio ddrlo 


Egocdr 6 , dssdo, doff? 6 , oucSj 6 , ^.o*, «d» doo©, ®Ddo, dd ? 
edootoo, dK? 6 , djsp 6 , zrao 6 , 4^, ac *h ijoorlo 6 , 

dodo 8 , sfcp*, 40 6 , 4s, dooho 6 , raoddo, ^ € , dori^ 6 , ^dr, 3do € , 
doioo, dddo, do* dtfo, ^^o 6 , dff 0 , Sda, do, d^d), 
dodo, dots, do, dg, ©rioo, d^o, orao, ©oo 6 , rartw 6 , ©ong, 
d^o 6 , d'so 6 , odo.dyo,, ©%„, ©4/", ©otjado, raosrao, rado^g - , 
dodo 6 , djod^o, ©<&$, ©rac, ©d^r, drtdo, drio*, ^dos? 6 , 
ddo, ddo^,"ij3do*, da, <&a, dsso, off, 4 k? 6 , 
ddo, ddd), d&>, doioo djoooo, doioo, dodo^o 6 , dcooo*, sj-sdo, 
55 dorio, ddo<? 6 , dodo*? 6 , dodo? 6 , ©odo, doou 6 , -&oo, 4©, do 6 , 
do 6 , 40 6 ddo 6 , raeoo 6 , drad, doe3, de3, draodo, 4*$, dooy 6 , 
$v*,’ dgo, dg, dosg, dg, doog, ©rao4, 4 r ^> ^c3, a ®°» 
sjgri.a, , 

Examples of Tamil nouns and those corresponding 
to them in Kannada that have undergone change.-— 


Kannada 


e&s? cdJ 6 - 
ra 
OO 


oo too 

J30 6 dJOO 6 

KOdo toraodo 

oogorfg s&odo/ 

ogo dodp 

!«rih >■..'■:■ h'dd.'V 

)©0 . 4^ 

o©o dodo 

es ~ fi 

OOOrO ogd 

«aOOdOt8 g 220dOOt3 


Tamil 

bo 

enodotoo 
«dod 
dso a 

£9 : 

dradg 
dra3g 
3§/c)©«! g 

srarao 
d^O 
. djo©3 g 


Kannada 

do 

todots 

ratSF 

dd^a 

drad) 

des3 



Tamil 
I -i^tiO 6 ? 6 


Kannada 

2g)ti0^ 6 



Kannada 

ioses;> 


tJEtfo 6 
Sties 6 
023 r ■ : 

ca 

Oti^O & 

©tio^ 

©esos% 

erotics 6 

ensfto 6 


Sotioortoo 6 

^tiooioo 

ti07l0 O 6 
A 

$LOOF 


tieoOSO 

—0 



eroseootio 
SiDtior 
■jj-acrii^D. a 6 

£A )<tiOF 
SjJSSJo 
iraatoa 6 

S-SSSO fy/} :. Si'DsSo 

sjootioojl^ rfor^ 

socooa 6 

tiooworrsa 6 

sjooiooti 

sscs* 

^JD2357)0 6 

100 S 000 
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Tamil 

4/30 

dOdg 

fnr*. 


ddg 

<£0* 


dod 

®% u 
s3| 

sSxao 

&.0£Z3O 

£3o 

es 

#0$O 

a!oe#g 

s3o©«S 

&©3g 

Sn?|o 


Kannada 

Tamil 

Kannada 

<4J)0 


Wd 



■3© 


e v* 

r\s? 


doo 

co 

zSoo 

CO 

fxJ2& 

tScSO 

;#©o 


a 

_e 0 

23©oi 

lod 


4440 

EDO 6 


rlddo 

ddK? 



5toc3 




SrSjus 



3O0Ot» 

ojs^rio 


dgo 

dgo 

s3j0©O 

2>©4)j 

d©4> 

rfssi 

2>©0£0 

3©q4d 


5^4) 

344o 

34 )F 

Sdidg 

drado 

3o4:> 

3"D53 









3s4o:i 

4:©d 

a’OOtSO 6 


.cw^-v 


3U&5D 

•0 


sjs's.a 

a 


■ . .; These examples in Tamil and. Kannada which con- 
tain only a selection of words maybe enlarged to any 
extent. To give all the words that are more or less 
indentieal in the two languages, we shall have to tran- 
scribe more than a half of the words given in the diction- 
aries of these tongues. 

All the four Dravidian languages of Southern India 
have Sanskrit words, both pure (thtsama) 
and corrupt (tadbhava) introduced into 
their vocabularies to a smaller or greater 
extent. The number of Sanskrit words in Tamil is 
comparatively small, in Kannada and Telugu rather 


Tatsama and 
Tadbliava. 



large and in Malay a I am the largest. With regard to 
Tamil, it is stated that the works of Avvai — Aftisudi. 
etc., contain altogether 2,020 words, of which only 
156 are Sanskrit. Similarly, the Tamil work Narundo- 
gai which contains 600 words in all has only 24 Sanskrit 
words. As we go back, Tamil literature shows an 
increase in the number of Tamil words with a propor- 
tionate decrease in Sanskrit words. In Telugu., accord- 
ing to the Sahdaratnakara there are 12,337 desya words, 
14,814 tatsama words and 2,000 tadbhava words. No 
such enumeration is found in any Kannada work, 
though there is a large number of Sanskrit words in 
that language. According to Caldwell the reason why 
the amount of Sanskrit employed in the other Dra vidian 
languages is considerably larger than in Tamil and the 
use of it has acquired more of the character of a neces- 
sity is because the literatures of those languages have 
chiefly been cultivated by Brahmanas, while in Tamil 
few Brahmanas have written anything worthy of pre- 
servation. This is true only to a limited extent with 
regard to Kannada, and probably Telugu also. We 
know for a fact that the best works in Kannada have 
been written not by Brahmanas but by Jamas who were 
strong advocates of purism in the use of Kannada 
That it is possible to avoid the use of Sanskrit in Kan 
nada and Telugu is evidenced by the existence in those 
languages of works such as the Kabbigarakdva of Anda 
yya and the Yaydiicliaritm of Ponnaganti Telaganna 
which contain no pure Sanskrit words though tadbhavas 
are freely admitted. It is, however, a well-known fact 
that almost all the early Jaina authors in Kannada were 
good Sanskrit scholars and consequently, notwithstanding 
their advocacy of purism in the use of Kannada, some 
Sanskrit words must have entered into the Kannada 
vocabulary. Besides, Kannada, in common with Tamil, 
has borrowed Sanskrit words to express abstract ideas 
of philosophy, science and religion. Later writers in all 
these languages have unhesitatingly introduced a pretty 
large number of Sanskrit words, though, in most cases, 

8 * 



there was no necessity for doing so. These circumstances 
account for the presence of a large number of Sanskrit 
words in these languages, though the words in Kannada 
and Telugu may be somewhat in excess of those in 
Tamil. 

The occurrence of a large number of Sanskrit words 
in the Dravidian languages of Southern India led some 
orientalists of a former generation, such as Colebrooke, 
Carey, Wilkins and others, to believe that these langu- 
ages were derived from Sanskrit. But, now, such 
notions are known to be without any foundation. These 
orientalists did not, as Caldwell says, take into account 
the material circumstance that the pronouns and numer- 
als of the Dravidian languages, their verbal and nominal 
inflections, and the syntactic arrangement of their words 
—-everything, in short, which constitutes the living 
spirit of a language— were originally and radically differ- 
ent from Sanskrit. Besides, the grammatical structure 
and system of sounds in Sanskrit and the Dravidian 
languages are, as was amply shown before, essentially 
different. Further,: it will be quite difficult to account 
for the existence of indigenous words which constitute 
the major portion of the vocabulary of each one of these 
languages. There is, moreover, the circumstance that 
the uncultivated Dravidian dialects contain scarcely any 
Sanskrit words. 

The first word tat in the compounds tatsama and 
tadbhava is taken iu Kannada grammars to denote 
Sanskrit, but in Telugu it is taken to denote Prakrit 
also. So we have four classes of words : Samskrita- 
sama, Samskrita-bhava, Prakrita-sama and Prakrita- 
bhava. And this classification is desirable since there 
are instances of words which it is easier to derive 
from Prakrit than from Sanskrit. Thus, the Kannada 
word 3otoo (Telugu may be more easily derived 

from the Prakrit than from the Sanskrit 
I give below a few other instances of words in their 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada forms where it will be 
clearly seen that the Kannada form is more alike the 



Prakrit than the Sanskrit form, and may therefore be 
called Prakrita-bhava : — 


dos^ nDqsD crad 
' &0 

d,d O d&3 O £0^3 

C# »JJ wd Ct> 

&J33n>F3i8 dO&,dX£ 3033^0 
d&pFds L& dxe do 


dd,dy 

b$02 


drsy^ 


, a 
CdO&i § 


■Q» N 

dcdx e 

00 K5> 

d^dx^ 

qLse&^ 


<WU) V 

a 

ISEtf 33 £ 


ej 

do 

a 

do^o 

05 

d3Q 

slo^d 

tu$ 

dxd 

dy 

2Dsg 


5*0 dX' $ 
d^dxy 
drieff 

cOUS 43 


d^dde 

sxdo 

o 


od&^x odd* 

d.cre dcrs dd 

Q © a 

dsn do d&rs eso osnrgao 


coOC3t) 


ra 

«OS30) 


dO330„ d£5-0. 

.essra e?sm 

sr 

S&&,e3fe>, . SS30E3 P 3 

jg) * O* H 00 

dfDdo d:Ds5o 


dod§ 

doodo 


«p3§5i)do eoJe/ndo oodE^do d,$d^ 


dpd a 

^ =^£'S 

ddo.s* 

a 


<«G33*J3fJ 

do^oo 

d)dd^ 

&f\£ 


33 £3^ 

dXd.Q 

doddo 

dodo 

doceoo 

-r? < ? \ 

cg/ctdciJi 


doxioFg dxdodxe doxbdo 


There are again other words which are identical 
with the Prakrit forms and may consequently be styled 
Prakrita-sama. The following are a few instances of 
such words •— 


dd 

dd : 

dd "t 

■■ 

do£ 

: dc£ ... 

*S A ?aS 

d^3o 

d^d 

: ds^d 

dDd ;.:■ 

ddd 


da ■ .., 

da;.V: ;. : 

SDdj 


5? S3 : 
ss 

?5ddO 

dDS)0 

©Ddo 

dxd'do 

s^erodo 

d^do 

dt> arndo dscraeso 
a a so 

d5d dO 
a) 

: > . © o rm d 

:£ ^orreo 

2207700 

Such 

tadbhavas are 

also found in Tamil and 


Telugu. ■ 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that 
tadbhavas like wdo^ia^ ( edx d 6 ) , ooLo ( edy ) , nd^)d 
(rtsg/Sj^), atei> 4 (d^), ddod ^(dy^d), ddo. ' ('dtoj, dS d d 
(d^FDd) are found in Pali dictionaries : as also words 
such as Lori, s-sdd, eg^a (4 si i) i n Hemachandra’s 

j D&Hnamctniald. t ■ 

In the earliest period in Tamil, the changes 
introduced in adapting Sanskrit words are very 




Haw , jfc 

g%>-r 

Hi* 


irregular. The following examples will illustrate this 
point : — 

Sanskrit Tamil Sanskrit Tamil 

^ £do [ 38®^o 


4^0 

'^SJKO 

^2TSS) 
5TDOi S3 

eijocwti 


Tamil 

38/0^0 

d39r>Fe3 


Eg/eSJaFs^stos TSfcti&dp 


sSgTTOft 

iior'.v'ro 

S0Sj.2> 

©dxsjo 


©dysTs 

sg/ssur 

ddeps^ 6 


©COOOCtiOQ 

sg/sdo 

dufcfoo 

sS3sa> 


It is worthy of notice that % is derived from 
^yo from Sjiaa-c) and Sd'isyy from 

The old tadbhava of ddCFF was ssi o, its modem 
equivalent being ddcdio which is quite regular. The 
omission of sibilants is a very common feature in the 
formation of tadbhavas in Tamil. ?3o becomes ©os, 
jrD.jdes esfctf, wksar, djCdoo. 

Telugu tadbhavas are more or less similar to those 
in Kannada. Compare; ©sfcS . with ©3g! q , ©oeSg with 
ecdtf, £3. sc with 4 ©A$ with «ri?3, ©a3 d-4 with ©" 40 , 

o& ot to to 

Some tadbhavas in Kannada, such as ©dsft, appear 
to be derived directly from Tamil tadbhavas. The 
tadbhava of OD&r in Tamil is ©ddr or ©ddc, where the 
introduction of the vowel a before a word beginning 
with ra is, as stated before, peculiar to Tamil. In 
Kannada the tadbhava of d-szsr would properly be 
OoCdoo. So the forms ©ddo, edato, ©d& are directly 
derived from the Tamil ©ddr, ©ddo, ©d&. The same 
appears to be the case with the Kannada words 
ctbeS), djsri, eaiaJ. goaS and jUsart. The omission of 
sibilants being, as stated before, a peculiarity of Tamil, 
the tadbhava of styF? would in that language be &f?- 
but in Kannada it ought to be The word in 

Kannada for a ladder is, however, not s^f? but the 
Tamil form astf. sSjart is derived from rfarto, the Tamil 
tadbhava of o3oon\ a yoke. So also is prf s$ from idea 4°» 
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the tadbhava of <5^3$ go$ is derived from the 

Tamil tadbhava of *,0333. Similarly and iSxssr 1 

appear to be nearer to the Tamil forms araowo- and 
akeacrlf than to the Sanskrit credor and dodS. On the 
other hand, the Tamil esoDodo is derived from the 
Kannada tadbhava srn&do. 

In Tamil, the aspirate h is always omitted; e.g , 
SoO &Q, S?G$0, iudoo, as^do ado ; but 

in Kannada and Telugn it is rarely that the aspirate is 
omitted, though Telugn omits it of toner than Kannada ; 
s .a., «32tei», ■ «sosn>easiM, ©Orljs^oo, edoddM (aSs^F), epc'O ; 

crosS , gorto. In the first five examples given from 
Telugn, Kannada retains the aspirate, mod is for dod 
(’sg/sdr) and r cQorlo for &orU. ^ 

It may be noted that in these languages there are 
a few cases in which an aspirate is inserted where it is 
not required ; e.g., 33Ad& for ed& (escrs&jdo), &\ for eft 
(«*»)• 

: Anyadesya or foreign words have largely entered 
into Kannada and other Dravidian 
Auyiidesya. languages owing to various causes, 

such as, among others, commercial intercourse, geo- 
graphical contiguity, administrative control and absence 
of indigenous words to express new things or ideas. A 
few of them have become naturalised, i.e., look like 
native words, e,g., doriAdo or oortu* for anchor ; ODcda 6 
for lantern ; for dress; sJodod) for trump or troop; 
wodod: for brush ; ^dACO for screw SAUAdo for soap ; 

for gilt ; for fiddle. These words may be 

arranged according to the languages from which they 
.have been borrowed.,.:;f 

Portuguese. — wodrodi, ssaSD, 2337 ^ 0 , 

.Persian. — aidror, d^, 

ddtooACDo, awo< 3, dorado, 

Mahrathi. — afcrssto, urz3&, sSodjo, 

Arabic. — ecre^, roasts, SACdsA^, 
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sotsodo, nrsas oodo, ddadxdo, dssdoxoo, ddxo 6 , d"s>d 3 o D, 

gs^o. 

“ Hindustani— wateto,, ©ocsoaio, ©otooQ, ©^o 4 , edw, 
©drod, ©dosd^, ear, ©do 4 , ©do 6 , ©s%do, '3dodoo, sjgotf, 
<zjdd, 'zjrb^Q, erodo^do, enxdo, do:do, dcnoodo, d£§£ 0 , etoxoo, 
ddo^, doodo, dooceo, ddtoo ? 3 orid, 30&, sodxdo, sodorreo, 

jif SO-QOFd, d£o.a, Si3a, dOdd’ ddO_^, A(d>, dOOOd, dxd&, dXDO§T, 

dx^yo, soo{a, sodoF, 300, n&otod, no&, rreoo, rtaod, 
dodrad^, rdaod, rtoaodo, rix^o, nPSo, ddo 6 wo&, d© , dor, 
£30dO,"yoodo., ddod, dod, doorld, dodod?$, dxo, 

KO&, tsdodod, adsdooS, &do, dO^, &dod, &dOGO, ddn^do, 
zs-arS, .araara , do^, tSx^do, yssoo 6 , yix£&, sdesfu, s^d, dd,, 
&d<$, cS^d.’kfi^o, dnorf, dod, gafasdo, ddsoo, soo^do, 
soox-d, dxeJo,ddjsd 6 , ddr, cfcreFO*, daotf, dd.^, ©ddo, 
assod, &dd^, dodyo, drido, dotsoosoa, dcso, s&o^, do^, 
atebaV ddod, 33000, s&sao, s^sqo^d 6 , dsdo 6 , oorloo, odsaod, 
oow, d°d, do&oo, do&ixo, dosod, do^d, dod&, do^oooo, 
d 3 |nod, dxddo, dxddo, dozsor, dso, aots, do&o, dodraoo, 
dxsocoo, d^d, dxd 6 , cod, odx^d, oodo, 00 do, 004 oxy, 
dd£d>, ddd, dob, doddo, dooood, soood 6 , socoo, soood, &oo 6 , 
s^x^no, ddsod, dddo, ddd, daodoo*, ddoo, dodrado, d£d, 
ddo 6 , ddo^, sotoa 6 , sots, doo< 2 , aoOdoo 6 , aSj^us?, 0330,63. 

English. — ©&£o 6 , o^ 6 , 30s 6 , ^d£d 33 , sjrszjx o*, xdd, 
ddjOd 6 , SdOj, doso^yo, dddo, 30&, sodo, 3 -odor, d£do, 
dxpyor, dxpor, go.odo 6 , so.dooo, d too , 30 do, d.dyo, 
d? ado, .rtsSia®, rt/ofo 6 , n^r, nod 6 , ddo J} tso&or, ta«w.,. ao<s , 
^o 6 , yr, ydo, ydo 6 , yods 6 , y^^yo, y^, y-do^, dvod 6 , ^oo 6 , 
iJgo^d 6 . y,odo, tijfejd, ^cs 6 , d^r, ood o 6 , &r\ )t ddo-^y 6 , 
©ddora 6 , 0-40, dodo, ;.c§| 0 , ;dOjO, %o s , ^dterdoyo 6 , doioo 6 , 
dro^) 035 ^’ dx^yo^do^, dx^yo^, ^cdradx, o^acc5od 6 , 

sSdjO 6 , .'sfies^r, d^do, dgdo^, 4/s^d 6 , E^^yro*, sl^as 6 ^, 

4'opd^d 6 , do t d 6 , dOjOdd, 4tC^^» do^do 6 , d^do 6 , d ^rs 6 , 

* This word is found in the Kannada proverb ^ 0 = 0^0 dxr# 
Scodij ag given in Kittel’s Dictionary , though SOE^o^r 
usually occurs in place of SOOdx. j u Tamil, how ever, it has 
been used even in poetry by Arunagirinadar, a poet of about the 
17th century i~-;; ;: : -;;...h:4 tyb- l-hhy .A' ; a : ' ; ::>.' ! 

oiooodsa droocdodo dxdxdo Soo csodoy 
dosDodo did^ao« 3 o sSdodra^T (^dt^rtsj 6 ). 





f 
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^COOO € , 2g/3£i§J3£, tO^CC5or ? U^FD 6 , MDOCS 4 , £iDO*, gt^S 6 , 

w^x^ss^, toxi3 s ^, zSoa*, sSoxr, sra^oSo, kj^cO, sS^cs*, 
wD^CS®, aoastoo, ^^43a 6 , sfo^, d0?O, SSSyf, 

stejSd), du o«, 05-sdOF, oe^o*. ogg/^uor, dxoa 6 , dxco, d|ao, 
o3y> € , craon*gx£ua, odss] 6 , eraataa 4 , o^ 6 , dyo^sdc 6 , erq f c 2 &, 
sddcis 6 , 5n)0 6 od ? os3«, y^o s , srs/tr, aii^r, ^5 s a , dbor, 
co£S 6 F , Ssfcfc*, *cg0043*, &0OE5 6 , AO s 6 , &£O e , «&fl$5T> f Six Q*, 

&xyo € , srs.o^), sjjsd, ^sfci 6 , d,c<s 4 , ^xy, j&a^as® f, asrasSxFC 
xcCoo, $x3.o 6 , sox^yo*, sa.ofvon® crsxsd, 

In Modern Kannada, even Sanskrit zVvyayas or 
indeclinables have gained currency to spoil the elegance 
of the vernacular. The following are some of them : — 
wsoOdg, zra,o303fe, sra^oSo^, &doy', aJdogo, 3d,§, eqfers, 
s&rfs, dxsods, ^do^ra, ertesTjy, aSjate, cfody, sy^o, sys^a. 

In the interests of the purity of the language it is 
very necessary that strenuous attempts should be made 
to stop as far as possible the influx of unnecessary words 
from foreign sources. 


Northern and Southern Schools in Kannada. 

The expressions northern and southern schools 
occur in the Kavirajamarga of Nripatunga, the 
Kdvydvalokana of Nagavarma; II and the Sabdanu- 
sdsana of Bhattakalanka. In the second chapter of the 
Kavirajamarga these expressions are used when treating 
of the ten merits of composition. This part of the 
chapter being, however, mostly a translation of the first 
chapter of Dandi's Kavy debars a in which the expressions 
are used in the sense of the Gaud a and Vaidarbha 
schools or styles in Sanskrit, whatever Nripatunga ^ 
written with regard to the merits of composition refers 
as in the original to the Gauda and Vaidarbha schools, 
and not to the northern and southern schools in Kannada. 
Several examples of Nripatunga’ s translation of Dandi’s 
verses are given in the Kannada Introduction (pp. 23-25) 
to Volume II of my Karnataka- Kavichar it a. Nripa- 


tunga, however. 


siders to be the distinguishing characteristics of the 
northern and southern schools in Kannada, which consist 
merely in the use of one of the recognised duplicate 
forms of certain verbs in preference to the other, e.g ., 
the forms and 10038 o in the northern and 

and labxbsic in the southern. He further gives three 
examples in poetry of the northern and southern styles* 
in Kannada where it is not quite clear how they differ 
from one another. One example is given below for 
examination ; — 

Terse 107. 

afcJcflMrt dj39 6 ura? t>do (Northern) 

dSta&rttfort&w? 6 dwdtS. crartosSo (Southern) 

Whatever may have been the case during or 
previous to the time of Nripatunga in the matter of the 
use of the forms of verbs noted above, we find no such 
distinction observed by authors who came after him. 

Let us see what Nagavarma II says about the 
northern and southern schools. He has adopted the 
title of the first chapter of Dancli’s work, namely, 
Margavibhaga, for the first section, which treats of the 
same subject, of the third chapter of his Kdvydva- 
lokana , and has closely followed Dandi, like Nripa- 
tunga, in the treatment of the ten merits of composition. 
His verses 500 and 521 are merely a translation of 
verses 41 and 42 of the first chapter of the Eavya- 
darsa. f So, the northern and southern schools men- 

* II, 106-108. 

f radial 

-ocOdsso dgred^lSd^rScSo‘D?is3Jc'7lFdj39 6 drtoyo ssdi 

rib I d^d^ccooll 

— Nagavarma II- 

S)K3Vu!S 5teqt>C|jO 

eq-jr^* ca a^d^djs^agg^o^JsSsaqjcclis II 
s?a sS^ddfsJKirJF?^ zrttfvn ddriw'as d A 
aarso iafcyajas sn^aS/D** Glcrio( Tfsc&S^FcOll 

— Dandi. 


tioned by Nagavarma II -do not refer to any such schools 
in Kannada but to the Gauda and V aidarbha schools in 
Sanskrit. 

Coming now to Bhattakalanka, we find that in his 
commentary on Sutra 288 edrfg of his ■Sabilawu.samna 
he recognises the existence of the northern and southern 
schools in Kannada and tells ns that, of the two forms 
of the pronoun of the first person, nan is used by the 
poets of the north and an by those of the south. But 
this dictum is not borne out by literature, since we find 
both the forms used indiscriminately by the poets of 
the north and the south. 

The foregoing enquiry has led us to the conclusion 
that according to Nripatunga and Bhattakalanka there 
exist the northern and southern schools in Kannada, 
their distinguishing characteristics being the use of one 
of the recognised duplicate forms of certain verbs and 
of the pronoun of the first person in preference to the 
other. But a study of Kannada literature shows that 
these distinctions are more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance by the poets. It does not therefore 
appear to serve any useful purpose at present to make 
toQ much of what is evidently a distinction without 
a difference and quarrel about the northern and southern 
schools in Kannada. It is not, however, denied that 
in Modern Kannada there are local varieties due to 
geographical separation of the Kannada speaking 
communities and their contact with people speaking 
non-Dravid i an 1 angua ges . 

The late Mr. R. Raghunatha Kao, b.a., wrote at 
considerable length about the above-mentioned northern 
and southern schools in Kannada and expressed the 
opinion that they owed their origin mainly to the influ- 
ence of Telugu 'and Tamil respectively^ There do not, 
however, seem to be sufficient grounds for this opinion. 
Mr. Raghunatha Rao seems to have argued like this : 
Telugu does not possess the letter o(I); and according 
to Nripatunga the northern school in Kannada does not 
use verbal forms with eo; consequently the northern 
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school must have come into existence through Telugu 
influence. Though Telugu does not at present possess 
the letter ea, it had the letter even in the early part of 
the 10th century, about 50 years after the time of 
Nripatunga (815-877), as is evidenced by the Bezwada 
Telugu poetical inscription of the Eastern Chalukya 
king Ytiddhanialla (927-934), in which the letter is 
used. Again, if the northern school in Kannada arose 
through Telugu influence, Telugu ought to have only 
the form nenii of the pronoun of the first person, but 
we find in it also the other form erm corresponding to 
the -an of the southern school. Further, if the southern 
school arose through Tamil influence, there is no reason 
for the existence in that language of nan, the form of 
the northern school. It is thus seen that there are no 
valid grounds for supposing that the northern and 
southern schools in Kannada were brought into exist- 
ence by Telugu and Tamil influence respectively. 

There was a long controversy between Mr. Raghu- 
natha Rao and myself about this matter, tie challenged 
me to offer a rational explanation without having re- 
course to Telugu influence of these three points : 1. the 
disappearance of the letter as from Modern Kannada ; 
2. the use of <3d for all tenses in the subjunctive mood 
in Modern Kannada; and 3. the use of con: and no for 
ran: and no The following was the explanation given 
after some preliminary remarks which ran thus: — 

It is unscientific to jump to conclusions by observ- 
ing similarity of form in one or two instances. We 
must not be carried away by superficial resemblances 
but must try our best to trace effects to proper causes. 
These resemblances may be, for ought we know, “ the 
result of like forces working independently in different 
languages,’ ' or they may be independent developments 
of tendencies commonly inherited. When the language 
itself does not afford a tolerably satisfactory explanation, 
it is then reasonable to postulate external influence. In 
these cases I shall try to show that the theory of 
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extraneous influence fails miserably, and that the changes 
have been ab intra. 

X. The disappearance of ea from Modern Kannada. 

As stated before, Telugu had « in the first half of 
the 10th century, and must have lost it about the close 
of that century, since, according to Telugu scholars, the 
earliest extant Telugu work, which belongs to the 11th 
century, does not show any trace of it. In Kannada 
the letter continued for two centuries longer and 
disappeared in the 13th century. We thus see that it 
took at least two centuries for the Telugu influence to 
take effect in Kannada. Further, it is rather strange 
that Kannada has lost the letter es (r) which is still in 
use in Telugu. Here Telugu influence has had no effect 
whatever on Kannada. It will thus be seen that 
Telugu influence does not help us in the matter. The 
reason for the loss of the letter in Kannada has to be 
sought in some other quarter. Philologists agree that 
in all languages the principle of laziness or phonetic decay 
is at work. According to this principle there is a tendency 
in all languages to soften down difficult sounds. And 
the sound of the letter in question being a difficult one, 
each Dravidian language has tried to soften it down in 
its own w r ay. Thus Telugu ordinarily substitutes d for 
it, in some cases it uses r, n or l instead, sometimes it 
omits the consonant altogether without any substitute. 
In Tamil, the letter seems merging in most parts of 
the country either into l or y ; and the same is the case 
in Malay alam. In Kannada it is changed into l and in 
Tulu into r, w and Z, so that we see the operation of 
a general principle in all these languages. The assump- 
tion of Telugu influence will not be of any use unless we 
are in a position to prove that it was the cause of 
similar changes in all these languages. 

2. The use of tid (dare) for all tenses in the 
subjunctive mood in Modem Kannada. 

Here there seems to be no connection whatever 
between the forms used in Kannada and Telugu. In 
Kannada the particle ed a corruption of the Old 
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Kannada m 3 is affixed to the past relative participle. 
In Tehigu, on the other hand, there are three ways of 
forming the conditional form-- by adding the suffix 3 or 
£ to the past verbal participle, and by 

adding £><3 to the past tense of a finite verb, 

Not only are the particles different in the two languages 
but also the formation of the conditional forms. 

If the idea is that the past form, is used for all 
the tenses in Kannada as the form with £ is used in 
Telugu, it has to be stated that dd is not used for all 
tenses in Modern Kannada ; it is not used with verbs in 
the past tense— toodd is an expression not com- 

monly heard. The same is also the case in Telugu and 
Tamil. Again, there is also a future conditional form 
in Kannada- -e&oazW. Granting that do' is the suffix 
used for the present and future tenses in Kannada, is it 
necessary to postulate Telugu influence to account for 
this ? The past conditional form is used for the present 
and future tenses in Tamil also. Are we to postulate 
Telugu influence here too ? 

3. The use of doo and ©O for sSoo and 

CO CO 

The 36th sutra in the 2nd chapter of th & Andhra- ■ 
chiivtamatyi, says that in com- 

pounds the final double nil and lu of the first word may 
become single, but not when followed by a vowel. It 
will be seen that this rule is optional ; it operates only 
in compounds in which the first words end in double nu 
or lu, and not when they are followed by a vowel. 
Mr. Raghunatha Rao thinks it necessary to press into 
his service a part of this optional rule to explain the 
form doo in Kannada. The word do 6 or doo is the 

• CO 

common property of Kannada and Telugu, as also of 
many other languages of the Dravidian group. The 
forms in Telugu and Kannada, though similar, have 
been arrived at in different ways. In Telugu, as the 
rule quoted above shows, the original form of the word 
was afcx). For metrical purposes the double co was 
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sometimes made single {Brown’ s Grammar, p. 298). 
But in Kannada the original form was sdo 4 , which is 
changed into 3fcx> or sooo in compounds in diatpadi 
works. The principle according to which this change 
takes place is this : Sanskrit words are made tadbhava 
by separating conjunct consonants and adding some 
vowel, generally u, to the first letter to secure easy 
enunciation, e.g., aSc3 & , stdodo ; g&osJ, ^oorfora. The same 
principle is at work in Modern Kannada when dealing 
with Old Kannada words, e.g., atoibdo, sfcodDoock . idcjd ss, 
tDODKrsea. ’ ' & J a 


With regard to &0 Mr. Raghunatha Rao dogma- 
tically asserts gcto oGOftd ateS & — this is the Telugu usage. 
We know that Telugu does not use as a locative 
suffix, nor does it change it into ©o. The locative 
suffix in Telugu is ecfcfc to which the particle eo- is 
sometimes added, but this is distinctly stated to be 
an augment used only in forming compounds. It 
answers to of Kannada— -©odd, ddd. Under the rule 
quoted above, the example of do becoming do in com- 
pounds is also given. X do not see how this can prove 
Telugu influence. Let us see if we can account for 
this form in Kannada. It is optional in Kannada to 
use either of the forms tooSdo or wcdaSjO, dado or ^Q^o, 
do^doc or do^do^o. Metrical requirements are no doubt 
the cause of this option. The same appears to be the 
case with the locative suffix e>0. Its alternative form 



eo occurs in works and inscriptions of even the llth 
century. Inserting or dropping a consonant for metri- 
cal purposes is very common in Tamil and Telugu. 
We therefore see even here the operation of a general 
law in all these languages and need not postulate the 
influence, of one over another. 

From what has been said above it is not to be 
inferred that Telugu has not exercised any influence 
whatever on the Kannada language. Verbal roots 
ending in vowels, the addition of u to nouns ending in 
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i, u, and <: j , and the use of the root cm for en in Modern 
Kannada are only a few of the facts which bear testi- 
mony to Telugu influence. What was meant was that 
in the cases mentioned by Mr. Raghunatka Rao there 
was no reason at all to postulate Telugu influence. 

Stages of the Kannada Language. 

There are three stages of the Kannada language, 
namely, Purvada Halagannada or 
nacR ^ ^ an " ^ ie P r i m iti v e Old Kannada, Hala- 
gannada or Old Kannada and 
Hosagannada or Modern Kannada. Kittel, in the Intro- 
duction to his Kannada-English Dictionary, omits, how- 
ever, Primitive Old Kannada and gives Classical, 
Mediaeval and Modern as the three stages of the language. 
Primitive Old Kannada is said to have been in use to the 
end of the 7th century and seems to answer to the Pala- 
gannada of Nripatunga. It is a very important stage in 
tiie language possessing several grammatical peculiarities 
which are not found in the succeeding or Halagannada 
stage. As instances may Ire mentioned : — 

1. The lengthening of the vowel of the eonjuga- 
tional suffixes of the 3rd person — dod*sr, aeSScrao 6 , di$ 
our; d.^doAcdra a 6 . 

’ ~J Q 

2. The very common change of this vowel into 

6 — dcdo^r, cJ3 odX'^f, ddoa^r. 

3. The use of id for the locative suffix — dauodoy 6 , 

4. The lengthening of the vowel in the suffixes of 
the negative mood — ^ocradjor, ^ocraerad. 

5. The use of ddo and sometimes of ©do for the 
neuter suffix— do, do, dwdo. 

fl. The use of n for bindu — ©dr, «oa5.r, 'sod^r* 

djo^, ©dd . ® 

7. The lengthening of the vowel of the accusative 
suffix, even when not followed by a vowel — ^oyodo^o-sr 
sU&aOj, &D$*§cd3sr 


8. The lengthening of a the genitive and adjectival 
suffix — 'CS^stero, wdcrs, aeadcto, &esacto. 

9- The use of rt or ^ as the suffix of the 3rd per- 
son of the imperative mood — gcjbH, d&d. 

We have this suffix in Modern Kannada also: 3d dod 
s^ctesrt, edd dod 5rss?*sf\ agjs^rJ. ’ 4 

10. The use of v for b — 3d,, cruefto, ?o 6 , QdFfidjU* 

dd&or. ' J 

11. The use of the vowel e for i — 32$, doc, 

3ddOdOO. a 

12. The use of double consonants for single ones — 
^d^ed, ^eaadjdo, 

As no works of this period have come down to us, 
a few inscriptions of the 6 th, 7th and 8th centuries will 
be quoted to illustrate the points noted above. 

1. Tagare Plates of Polavira.* C. 550. 

©d^F' dad^d/sr 

2. Badami Cave Inscription, f C. 575. 

■7:W dj<sv doorSO^^ST) tSodii pijcbsfc 

Ooiart^do. d^d^F sg/sdexd dsserwTfcJj’^F ©dFdda sjAjo, 
adde3$A>r d^didv^ddddoo dwdc&s dddcra a$w3 odoo. 

3. Koppa 38 (Kadur District). C. 675. 
©n^eSsgp^doo, dodd dd^^doo ©cSsSosSc^sacS^ 0 

gjoc&sg/^iko d^ dosD^d^ddodxJdjS^o*. d^dd&dd 
ajESo^/a^dostosro.o*. o*s>&3cdes doodooSo ^dosrso*. 

4. Koppa 37 (Kadur District). C. 690. 

Aiotaj^ctoo ^j3kio e/vs&o^doo ddj ddfl#. dd n . 

psSoFSirar s^dUD^cra dooo sSeo^rt. ©crer desd^dFf gjtftytpzo 
d^ dDS^STS^ddd^O. 

5. Sravana Belgola 88, C. 700. 

dddrapFo dod^^’ qkteraJMtfctodd^ RfcjSjdrfort 1 
cdoo dodd ,r. d3 ded d.dddoodddr d^dd^d# Rfcn> r II 

6. ° Sravana Belgoja 27, C. 700. 

. sfcSc^rfo* ddd;^b^d<&cfoG 6 awj&^ns dw do*? 6 1 
b.p dodorltf dew &ddd;sa5oo ds rad djse3 dodf 11 

■ ..;.**/> ■:■■■■• A Q Q ■ .; . ■■■,. . ■■ . ; - & ■ ••• . ■• - * ■ &■■> : . : ; • .... ' : 

* Mysore Archaeological Eeport for 1918, 36. 
t Indian Antiquary, x, 59. 

' ... 9 



^D&dFO 4 Sc^StfOCfcafo «dO s ^A*3Ff1 J S333^^2f!DCraD 6 ll 

7. Maclienkalli Plates of Jayasangraha,* C. 700. 
dojadjadrdoo dA£ &efflo3o eddor? ^d,o 6 sSeoori. 

o <3 

8. Inscription at Mahakuta near Badami,t G. 720. 
i^stesD &Qdd33§r Adoad d^cdra gjacSateJ^esBA £ do 

gsoof esJSaio g^tai^o 6 . sjcsadcM&ar d^dosrasi^ds^o. 

9. Hoskote 86 (Bangalore District). C. 725. 
sjcfca^r srsd&rs&ato* ?5DddF sradrdoo sra&d dd 

dcdooo sOscdu^d &J2&% dodjs^r. 

10. Bowringpet 13 (Kolar District). C. 725. 

35do do«ad09 6 ddodra ^©3o3oo9 s s-adod^.r $earf den? do 

«*) to ot 

d,j5dddcd3c) ok .. 

11. DSvalapura Inscription (Mysore District).:!: 
C. 750. 

dodortdoo ^x^dto doo' dd* esd s-Qi^do. srod^&ote 
srs&d^ad sdddsjddFo 6 ^d Q &/ad «S 4 . ^toddn^doo ^do 
d^ad/D^doo Ld^doo tjdddJD^doo. 

12. Agara Inscription (Mysore District). § C. 750. 
ara^fcdjSSAFo 2 udod ort<? ^d. t Dw3£j%v e q 6. 

Qdrddj era ■uxozjS'ApP f 02 d. sJcJs^esJcfio^ f doodo. 

13. Pavagada 11 (Tumkur District). 754. 

cjsd ddtfddood.dos? 6 . dd.d^,cr ster dos^sD^dddo^o 
dcsg/ayr d^sd^srsdceSo^o, o^do^r dd^^ndrodoor. 

:■■■.'■■■■ 14. Heggadadevankote 87 (Mysore District). 
C. 800. ‘ ; - 

d ; &_ s^os 6 &3«SadQ ^,^o^o"sa5 o^cSo dsdor djfiNjt 
esktfo dooctos »^)i3^ 3 &. dpkid Aijn a\ qcrodsad^r d'sn 
doss^s’p^dccdood ddaeii ©Ad-p 3esJ d Asd dd#c5o*dd 

-O - e0> Q A <3 cO 

d^ddora^sraocrad ^esS^ddo. e^dcS&^r^&tf ga 
dedoodBr o-od^o cr e$sg/apr. b*o oo^jo a d 3 $i£q sfttf 
doS^o 3g)Or1. AA : y; .:Fk: 

* Mysore -Archaeological Report for 1908, 6. 
t Indian Antiquary x, 104. 
t Mysore Archaeological Report for 1916, 37. 

§. Ibid, for 1917, 31. 
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15. Sorab 10 (Shimoga District). C. 800. 

: i^roddro&^o cracky 

sfcoack ^w^cis^sSr-'dajRje? 8 aSrSo-ng^cdo S^iSatef- 
djs^&& ,di|j rod sSoewsi^cJdd 'e3ocBo 4 a&o rod alL^a* rodoo 
2303^)0 dd^esft "m, r des ^ dosJwu c5 

-° 25 ' & O — * s4 

23G3J3 eros ■t3$sJrtstf£aJoa s wtF&3 ado ro od*/s pmcfo deddjse 
^o & -j&Sjo^r. ^dddoo i^draS&So £3ro a 6 . sjdg- *§Q 

E§/3£dOQ ifdrodjs^dao .3^sto^sra^SdcS:^?j^a. rod 
^<^cSjs 9 6 ro^d^^da3o§" dvjs^^ SjtSj^^osSo^o. 

Now, the forms sjoror, wod^r,- &3 4 o3s s , dro,d> 
<>Dy do, €dor1, dddjar, *beso, sfcte^da, which are. not 

found in Halagannada, are identical or nearly so with 
the forms used in Tamil. It may be stated that as we 
go farther back to the early period of Kannada literature 
we shall find the forms approximate more and more to 
the Tamil ones. 

A few notes may be added on certain additional 
forms contained in the inscriptions quoted above. The 
numbers denote those of the inscriptions. 

2. z3<®«Jar f. The suffix he occurs where we should 
expect ge. Compare also sba^daSS f in another inscrip- 
tion of C. 750. s^eecd. aew as a verb is obsolete in 
Halagannada, though the word ^esod occurs. 

. 3. e&Bdor, the 2nd person plural of the imperative 
mood, is identical with the Tamil e?&3£or. The Hala- 
gannada form is ©e3cD:>o. The form ojsdo occurs, which 
is identical with the Tamil €jDGfo the Halagannada form 
being s^do. It is interesting to note the passive forms 
eassosSsjjdosg/o^o 6 and *dc S o^d^roa 6 in about 675. 

8. &e£0& £. The particle of emphasis e is not com- 

bined with the previous word as in Halagannada* ero«| 
answers to io$ of Halagannada. 

10 . efcagTfort '(Jp. Tamil **J-*t&. The Hala- 
gannada form would be sa^cad. 

11. ert Qp* Tamil tsri. In Halagannada it would 

be ariod. 3 do is identical with the Tamil »do, the Hala- 
gannada form being $do. 9* 
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12. Cp> Tamil In Halagannada it is 

generally ^o. 

IS. sSgtei,, the tadbh.ava of s%aOod, may be com- 
pared with the Tamil sorted o. OsDz^dw^r may be 
compared with the Telugu OjDoarfsreccfr and the Tamil 
The Halagannada form would be oso&rfo. 

14. eeSAoyir is identical with the Tamil 
It would be «e3rfo in Halagannada. sd)^ 0 * ( let them not 
be born) is the same as the Tamil negative verb &e5s3ffi d , 
the Tamil root corresponding to being <£>«. & 0 6 is 

the negative particle in both tlie languages — 3$rto« 
sto^Oo: Redyes . In Halagannada it would be r. 

As stated before, Kittel omits Primitive Old 
, , , r Kannada altogether, and mentions 

d, t agcinn.i , a. Classical or Ancient Kannada 

answering to Halagannada and Modern Kannada with 
an intervening stage called Mediaeval Kannada. 
According to him Halagannada is quite uniform and 
shows an extraordinary amount of polish and refinement. 
It has to the present time been preserved in several 
works written mostly by Jaina scholars, and appears 
to have been in common use for literary purposes from 
at least the 10th to the middle of the loth century. 
Its principal characteristics are the elaborate and highly 
artificial chatupu composition, strict adherance to the 
use of now more or less disused case-and tense-signs 
and to the rules of syntax, the use of Sanskrit words in 
their unaltered form whenever desirable or necessary as 
an aid in composition and that of a conventionally 
received number of tadb]iava,% the proper distinction 
between the letters eo © o and d — alliteration carefully 
based also on this distinction — and lastly pleasing 
euphonic junction of letters. 

If the term Modem Kannada is limited to the 

Medical Kannada. P re * eIlt K “Wa 0 f pr0S e writings 
and common conversation, as is 
done by Dr. Kittel, an intermediate stage between 



Halagannada and Modern Kannada, styled by him 
Mediaeval Kannada, is quite necessary. This, as con- 
tained in the poetry of Vlrasaiva authors, is written 
mostly in shatpacli metre, is negligent as to the use of 
suffixes and the rules of syntax, uses a few new suffixes, 
contains a number of tadbhavas not sanctioned by 
previous authors, has entirely lost the letter » and 
frequently changes the letter of the present or future 
verbal suffix and an initial p into h. Its period termi- 
nates at about the end of the 15th century. 

From about the 16th century, according to ’Kit tel, 
Medieval Kannada got the character of the language 
of the present day or of Modem Kannada, which transi- 
tion is seen especially in the poetry of the Vaishnavas. 

Several ancient verbs and nouns fell into disuse, 
the letter © began to be discarded, words borrowed from 
Mahrathi and Hindustani came into use, and more 
frequent omission of suffixes took place. 

Modern Kannada, comprising the present Kannada 
of prose writings and common 
coffiyersation, is less particular in 
the choice of words, arbitrary about the use of suffixes 
and not sparing in the use of vulgarisms especially in 
ordinary talk. Many words are Sanskrit especially 
such as are abstract, religious or scientific terms, the 
ancient form of the present tense has , been changed, 
most verbal suffixes have been somewhat altered, a few 
of the suffixes of nouns and pronouns have ceased to be 
used, many verbs, nouns and particles have become 
obsolete, and other verbs and nouns have been formed 
mostly based on existing roots. It is not uniform but 
varies more or less according to localities. 

Some scholars are of opinion that only two stages 
need be recognised. A scholar says : “ The language 

changed gradually, and no useful purpose is served by 
dividing its history into clearly defined periods. About 
A.D. 1100 Nayasena spoke of a Hosagannada, and 
it was extensively used 50 years later. That is the 
only dividing line which deserves recognition,” 


Modern Kannada. 



Forms once con- 
demned have become 
current. 


In this connection, it may be mentioned that 
what were condemned as ungram- 
matical and unidiomatie in one 
stage of the language have become 
approved forms in the next stage. 
As instances may be mentioned, certain specific state- 
ments of Kesiraja in his S abda mani darpana about 
the use of certain forms and words which were not 
strictly followed by writers who came after him. 

(1) He lays down the rule that l ought not to be 

used in place of l in words such as (sutra 28). 

(2) He condemns the use, as Hthila , of an initial letter 

compounded with Tepha following a short letter (sutras 
59 and 60) ; e.g ., ^esorlo&^F §j3j2G&o. (3) He says that 
verbs in the present tense ought not to be used as 
declinable krillingas (sutra 73)*, e.g., (4) He 

states that nouns ending in consonants, except wls? 6 , 
^5Fl9 6 , sfrlo* and do not add the augment in before 

the genitive suffix a (sutra 109); e.g., dsSoDrf. (5) He 
disapproves of the use of the suffix ike after roots ending 
in consonants, e.g., and of the suffix tana after 

Sanskrit words, e.g., Soddd (sutra 211)f. (6) For 

sati-saptami, which refers to two subjects or nomina- 
tives he prescribes the use of the suffix e and does not 

w the use of al (sutra 249). (7) Finally, he states 

that when both the words forming a compound are 
le of being used as tadbhavas, it is wrong to use 
one of them as a taclbhava and leave the other in 
Sanskrit form ; e.g., (sutra 289). 

of the forms disallowed by Kesiraja have subse- 
quently been looked upon as correct. 

A word in explanation of sutra 60 in which Kesiraja 
condemns the use as sitldla of an 
KlSjStoth s aL. initial letter compounded with 
repha (see 2 above), may be said 

* Bliattakalanka allows this. See his sutras 447, 448 and 544. 
t Iffiattakajanka allows forms like cfWJ^SaSss, See his sutra 431. 
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here, as the terms and ©&^a used by him 

in it do not appear to have been properly understood. 
Kittel wrongly translates the siltra. I give below the 
sutra and his translation : — 

wdoSod sJ^KraqJjSJaBcj I Drlsd&dFO 6 <3WFcdo i . 

4)ddodd.n^rWdo I !! 

Some (grammarians or poets) who are fond of 
a practice that is connected with grass (satrinabliya- 
vaharigal), do not consider that abnormity does not 
enter in poetical prose (and use a short letter followed 
by an initial letter which is a compound with 
repha, as sithila) ; such disgustful persons (arocbigal). 
do put it in poetical prose without calling it a blame 
(tegal)*. 

The terms and d^ra’^dsroo are taken by 

Kesiraja from Vamana’s K a inj a lan kd msu t ra (I, 2, 1-3) 
where they are used in the sense of “ the wise ” and il the 
foolish” : — 

1 , 2 . 

ddndesvDdFdJDd — 

djsd ; o II wd^ateds Sdoctos II o II 

soco ddcdog do$do& — edn^d&ds dd^^dcono 

<sdj3£d& n^esrs^r. ^srasJqJps 

— dd^a^d^d^djo dondfl ■ 

i ; dndjO II sg/^sSr^ aarsy-s I I! 3 II 

soo^d^d&ds snd^ofeg. 

dd^oar^ 6 . . ■" 






a 


-^dd.ofeaf 6 eod^dd 


v^dd(° d &an> tf g_ 

d ^odosra^dDpo d^o. :: 

dd,ps s V)d,d33'S)0 would be a man who eats food mixed 
with straw, i.e., a man devoid of the power of discri- 
mination, in other words, a fool. Similarly tsdj^ia or 
would be a man who does not relish food until 
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he has completely examined it, i.e. } a man endowed 
with the power of discrimination. 

The correct rendering of the sutra would be— 
Some fools, without reflection, use such a sithila 
thinking that no restriction applies to prose ; but the 
wise, looking upon it as a blemish, will use it neither in 
prose nor in poetry. 



CHAPTER V. 

Changes in the language. Changes in form. Phonetic decay. 
Emphasis. Prosthesis. Compensation. Analogy. Assimi- 
lation. Metathesis. Changes in meaning. Extension. 
Contraction. Amelioration. Deterioration. Decency, 
Euphemism. Freemasonry in words. Extension by meta- 
phor. Changes in form of Old Kannada words when be- 
coming Modern Kannada. Mistakes committed by authors. 
Some general remarks on the language. Disappearance 
of old and entry of new words. Words not found in classi- 
cal literature but current in common speech. Some lost 
words that deserve restoration. Some words which are 
seemingly correct. False etymology. Forms given in 
Kannada grammars. Tamil rules of euphonic combination 
adopted in Kannada. Help of Tamil in the derivation of 
some Kannada words. Words about whose derivation 
Grammarians differ. Reform of the language. Advance- 
ment of the language. : 

Changes in the Language. 

If there can exist a feed and stable society, cut off 
from close intercourse with its neighbours and handing 
down unchanged its customs and institutions, it is likely 
to have a more or less fixed and stable language. For 
language is the mirror of the society that uses it, and 
where the society alters but little, the language, too, 
will alter but little. But this state of things is very rare 
indeed. Language requires uninterrupted intercourse 
between the whole body of speakers to keep it uniform ■ 
this is not, however, possible beyond a certain area, and 
consequently language tends to split up into dialects. 
Differences have also arisen from difference in climate, 
food and education. A language which has no manner 
of contact with any other resembles a stagnant pool of 
water and is liable to decay, while a language which 
does not refuse help from other languages as necessity 
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arises resembles a flowing river and is capable of attain- 
ing a high development. 

Changes are constantly going on in a language. 
They are so gradual that the speakers of the language 
are unconscious of them. As civilisation increases 
language changes somewhat rapidly and words become 
corrupt ; but grammar affords a check to this variability, 
in languages which have no grammar the changes go 
on unchecked, till they become almost unintelligible to 
the speakers themselves. 

There are certain principles regulating the changes 
in a language which are of two kinds, namely, changes 
in form and changes in meaning. They are - 

1. Laziness (or Phonetic decay) which means 
economy of effort, i.e,, a desire to 
do what is to' be done with the 
least expenditure of energy. It is 
due to this principle that words become clipped and 
shortened in the course of time, until it may happen 
that nothing is left of the original. Rapid speaking, an 
imperfect ear or pronunciation, and the common desire 
to save time and trouble are the causes of the wearing 
away of words in daily use. As instances may be men- 
tioned otjsSoo corrupted from the Old Kannada zg/sUo&o* ; 

£31513 from a tadbhavaoi ; dorWo from 

& * Ci “ 


Changes in 
Phonetic decay 


form. 


Cp. esdodoorf&s 


^ for edoskdoccfcS, 

QJ ot *5 




n 

for in Tamil. Cp. also toosfo for 

for in Kannada, and for ecoogp in Tamil. 
2. Emphasis is the striving after clearness and 
distinctness. It works in the cou- 
mp rasib. trary direction to phonetic decay 

and counterbalances it. It is according to this principle 
that new letters are added to words. Cp. the words 
sound and lend in English with the additional letter d ; 
the Tamil word sSodo for stes* and the Kannada word aSocte. 
Prosthesis or the insertion of a vowel before a word 
beginning with a double couso- 
' ' ^ nant, or as is specially the case in 




Tamil, before a word beginning with y % r, Z, also comes 


saatoS .a 6 , edort®^(&>, 


under this head. 

«ddr od^o, 230^00, crvdjs^o. "* 

What are now suffixes were once independent 
words with a definite meaning. But owing to careless- 
ness, forgetfulness, laziness, economy of effort and 
wrong pronunciation on the part of the speakers of the 
language, in other words, owing to phonetic decay, 
they have now become mostly meaningless particles. 
In a literary language every syllable is watched with 
jealous care ; but in spoken dialects phonetic decay 
reigns supreme. It is owing to changes such as these 
that the earliest written documents of a language 
become obscure in course of time and at last unintel- 
ligible. 

In compensation, which means that the loss of a 
. sound is compensated by the 

Compensation. lengthening of the adjoining syl- 

lable, both phonetic decay and emphasis are at work ; e.g., 
shahid sS^d, so&d ^gd sfcdoo 6 sS^o 6 '; 'ob<5' 

GT33, QQS ; 5f£©0 ^©0, ZotfO 6 

&/8£ go. • ' 

8. Analogy means the mistaken application of a 
rule to cases to which it does not 
Analogy.' apply. According to Say ce, it is 

a main element of change in the signification as well as 
in the outward form of words ; and just as phonetic 
decay wastes and destroys, so analogy repairs and re- 
constructs. The one is the agent of destruction, the; 
other of construction, though they both spring from the 
same root of human laziness. The principle of analogy 
may he ultimately traced partly to the desire of saving 
trouble, partly to the natural instinct of imitation. It is 
easier for the vocal organs to repeat the same sound 
than to attempt a new one, while the repetition of the 
same idea or the expression of an analogous one, in- 
volves less exertion on the part of the mind. Habit is 
a ruling power in life, and sounds or ideas to which we 
are accustomed rise uncalled for to the intelligence and 
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the lips. A few instances of false analogy may now 
be given. is the colloquial past participle of the 

root 3oJS£> (more correctly t&acS). Similarly dd^ is taken 
to be the past participle of a root which has no 
existence in literary Kannada, the correct root being 
^d^ is only a corrupt form of just as dd^ is 
of dwo . Again, on the analogy of a curious form 
is made use of in place of the correct form 
Roots ending in a double consonant such as dWp 
doosfo. dda , ddo, dcody add the suffix itu to form the 
neuter singular of the past tense : 3&3 sto, gois 3 S 0 , 3r£3 j ^o ? 
etc. The same suffix is also added to the past 
participles of verbs, which end in a double consonant : 

(from &/ado) (from (from dorio^ 

etc. The suffix in these cases ought to be udu. 
Cp. on the analogy of aras^aSy ; ddd^ on the 

analogy of &dd.& 3 etc. ; ■ ■ ■ ■ ; 

Among other causes of changes in form may be 
. mentioned assimilation and meta- 

Assimi ation. thesis. In assimilation a vowel 

or consonant in a word becomes similar to another vowel 
or consonant in the same word; e.g. y for yk3sg) ?: 

efododo for eraddo «a& for mo , ©do for Qao Metathesis 

} -0 Q o* 

( , is the euphonic displacement of 

etat lesis. consonants and vowels; e.g., ©go 6 

0do € , e^oa 6 cDdo 6 , dooD* dodoV dowo 6 ^dy 6 ; ^ 
gjztyj? 6 4/330^ ddo 6 dddo. 

Generally speaking, there are four ways in which 
the meanings of words undergo 
change, namely, extension, con- 
traction, amelioration and dete- 
rioration. By extension is meant that words which 
Extension once denoted only a few special 

objects have their meaning ex- 
tended so that they now denote more things than they 
did before; e.g ., U5, aSowo, cdo&dssd. (^-j- 


Changes in mean- 


ing 


tScfo*) once denoted the oil derived from dS'Vthe sesamum 
seed, i.e., gingely oil. But now it is applied not only 
to oils derived from various other seeds, but also to 
those derived from wood, etc., e.g., SgtiBo?# or 

*38.0800^, 3 §^oj 1 c 6 d# , riotid?^, JlsdO 

cSdes * ■ and so forth. The derivation of as# was forgotten 
and we now have eiftfe# and a 5 i*£ge$ . L 6 once meant 
an ear ornament made of palm leaf, but now it means 
not merely an ear ornament made of palm leaf , but also 
one made of gold or any other material ; e.g., issues kd, 
d2ydt>d, ifo&d Ld, etc. dowo was once applied to a 
copper vessel, but now it denotes in addition a vessel 
made of any metal or even of: wood or stone ; e.g.. 

tSoiw, doioo, t8ot», dadd dotw, etc. 

cfo&sdrad once meant a man who performed and bore 
the expenses of a sacrifice, but now it means besides a 
head, of a family, a respectable or elderly person. Cp. 
dDdg!> ; o' 5 originally a measure made of wood; but now 

applied to measures made of metal, etc., also. Cp. also 
C3p^ : , 

On the other hand, contraction limits the use of 
n . ... words which were once of a wider 

application to some special things, 
e.g., deeb 6 . This word which was formerly applied even 
to the oils extracted from the margosa and hippe seeds, 
as also to honey (dijdccb 6 ), is now restricted in its use 
to the ghee of cows and buffaloes. we& in Old Tamil 
meant both victory and sheep, but now it means only 
sheep. ■ y: ; ; i i . i 

Words which once conveyed a bad sense come to 
be used in a good sense according 
to the process known as ameliora- 
tion; e.g., goda, dnodo. ^odo once meant to cohabit ; 
it now means to develop. The meaning of sU>odo was 
to die; it now means to obtain. In the latter sense the 
word is probably a corruption of Cp. the 

Tamil word which once denoted the pleasure 


Amelioration. 


I 


derived from drinking, but is now used in the sense of 
pleasure in a general way. 

On the other hand, deterioration tends to make 
words which once conveyed a 


Deterioration. , , 1 

good sense convey a bad sense ; 

e.g.,lj&, ddj, d^rloa. Las once denoted a teacher; 

it now means a carpenter. which once meant 

fragrance now means bad smell. meant at one 

time a god, but now means an evil spirit, d^rDo once 

denoted a temple; now, however, it means an unwieldy 

deserted house. As additional instances may be given 

sndod, 3^, ©sJ^, etc. 

Decency and euphemism also contribute to change 
^ ; r in the meaning of words. In 

civilised society, whatever is 
indelicate is expressed in some disguised form, e.g., to 
go to stool is denoted by such expressions as washing 
the feet and going to the backyard. This is known as 


6 o 


Jo 

in 


Tamil. 

example. It means 
Similarly, whatever 


Euphemism. 

itself on one's mind 
sleep) 


is usually given as an 
% added to f and denotes faeces, 
is considered inauspicious is ex- 
pressed in such a way that the in- 
auspiciousness does not obtrude 
e.g., death is called o^rad, (long 


widow is styled a ; ©dogra is 


denoted by the Tamil expression ogleao where 

^iJ^-do 6 indicates the symbols jy a ( 8) and eu va (|) ; 
the ephemeral body is called dook 4 as if it were a 
permanent thing ; ©sfoortosrad is known as doorioxrad . 
the year is named ©3o3;>. There is also a sort of 
freemasonry in words, i.e., a secret meaning attached to 
some words by certain communi- 
words enianS ° Ury iU ^ es or soc ^ e ^ es ? which is not under- 
01 s ‘ stood by others ; e.g., dod T 

means 25 among the Srivaishnavas ; rtoadgg means 
3 rupees among merchants ; and means && 

(toddy). This is called &ujxrv& 6 8& in Tamil. 



Extension by rneta- 
plior. 


We spoke of extension of meaning, and this exten- 
sion is mostly by metaphor and 
transference of meaning. Such 
transference is known as lakshana 
in Sanskrit — an indirect application of. a word as distin- 
guished from its literary meaning or the substitution of 
the name of one thing for that of another connected 
with it, answering in a manner to the figure metonymy. 
This transference is known as erddcdoo 6 in Tamil. It 
is of several kinds and answers in a way to the figures 
syneedochy and metonymy. To give a few exam- 
ples : — 

(1) The part is put for the whole or the whole 
for the part, — di3 do, the name of the leaf is 
put for the creeper ; si>ddd,wl, the name of the creeper 
is used for that of the flower. 

(2) The container for the contained and vice 

versa, — toodo the village for the inhabi- 

tants ; Eoddo d^coodo, the ftamefor the lamp. 

(3) The cause for the effect and vice versa , — 
does^ dooftoDodo, the metre doeas? 6 for the work composed 
of it ; doodo do&S.do, dcri^o dojo<Sdo> time and month for 
their cause the Sun and Moon. 

(4) Measure for the thing measured, — kodo d^do 
&/ 3 do, a measure of grain, etc. ; luododjo^ d^do, a cubit of 
cloth, etc. ; sreoo d^cSood^d, J for the limb which forms 
that much of the body. Op. also ddo ; the Sanskrit 
sired and dod^, and the Tamil e>dg and 

. (5) Season for the crop of the season,- 
#jocoo„do, the rainy season for its crop. 

(6) Quality for the thing possessed of it— wes. 
eno^do, colour for cloth possessed of it. 

(7) Word for its meaning, — dredo a^coodo, the 
meaning of the word. 


(8) Author for his work/ 
tod:, the work of dred*, of ©dod. 


drespdd:, e>dodddo. 


A) 


(9) One thing for another resembling it, — 
means a piece of wood which is flat like the darbha 
grass. 

Here also may be mentioned a few of the Sanskrit 
woxds which are used in Kannada in a sense quite 
different from the one they bear in Sanskrit. For 
instance, spsfo which means emaciated in Sanskrit 
means famine in Kannada. Similarly — 

means in Sanskrit pride and in Kannada 

affection. 

means in Sanskrit opportunity and in Kan- 
nada haste. 

0sS3o, means in Sanskrit unbearable and in Kan- 
nada disgustful. 

03, means in Sanskrit auspicious and in Kan- 
nada safe. 

means in Sanskrit contrary and in Kan- 
nada excessive. 

As further examples may be given 

djdSDd, 33^C&>, S0Oi33, 0^,3^ KF^F, 

10,35% qs 3, es^od, ' ddrdsad, ^drazs^d, esjdjDSf, 

d^e#, Sunri, &$. and so 


stocrajCS, 




% &bq$, tiUDrt, 




forth. 

As further instances of changes in form dealt with 
before may be mentioned some of 
Changes in form of the changes which Old Kannada 

whenbecomtagMoten ™ r , ds “ dM S°, wh “ beC ° mim S 
Kannada Modern Kannada. Ihese changes 

are somewhat similar to those 
which Sanskrit words undergo when becoming tad - 
bhava. 

(1) I becomes e — 


Sanskrit. 

Tadbhava . 

Old Kannada. 

Modern Kannada, 




z3?3 





zdc^3&, 

0? —6 


s54 

4 



(2) U becomes o — 
Sanskrit. Taclbhava. 

dooso sSoori 

doara ^SjocS 


O/d Kannada . Modern Kannada. 
3od) SlJDCk 

dodo ^jadD 

dflla sg/srio 

(0) Conjunct letters are separated by the insertion 

of a vowel :— : ^ : ; : ■■ 

Sanskrit. Tadbhara, Old Kannada. Modern Kannada, 
ddod : ■ dossil 

so dF ddos} .\ e?o. : 0^0 

c&)d^ d^ea ao^tfd 

dSjF GOd 1 \ 

(4) In conjunct consonants the first letter is assimi- 
lated to the second:—- 

■ Sanskrit. Tadbhaca. Old Kannada. Modern Kannada* 

' db& 50/2&3O 

eo .So, dJDdi 5S&30 2DdO 

6 , e o o 

dg dd^ ■ daooF 

■ . d&F .": ass 4^^ oLqIo^o 

(5) A binrlu is added in some cases : — 

Sanskrit. Tadbhava. Old Kannada. Modern Kannada . 
,0.cr3&53o cra^oto E^eedo^ djaddow* A A 
As^dood ddiorW dod£ o ^odod 

do^oy ' iuod 

dodad doc&dd ■ 

£j”SdO^ 23Dd:od 

d&dd’rl dado© 

Among other changes which old Kannada words 
undergo when becoming Modern Kannada are : — - 

(1) Words ending in consonants add u. — da 6 doa, 
d^ € skew , edo^, da 6 doo, dd9 6 djago, sues* srsew, sS^a* 

dss§- dradAetc. 

* Cp. Also the words tf^osS, &/^cW with 

the corresponding Tamil words di|g, g, 

$< 3 ^ 0 .' 
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(2) Change of p into 1l — slo&d cSo&fci, ca^rl 

&$P &£jO, STSO 6 33DCW, 'RStSS) ^D 6 103 jF Wot, 

03^ «3o, QSdF Q3o. 

It may be mentioned here that the aspiiate was 
unknown in the original Dravidian languages. 

(3) Omission ot 6 mkIm.— «* rt> crow crew, 

■■sSpo«§-- «S^,- stoewotw- dxbwo, gd&orfo ddSod, 
sjBdod^, -'stotfoaotf. sdoqSo^, $cdo&Q Ciotoa, 3 j^<s, 

mrivi rrasfo. LiotSo WOG3, £3do 5foh 


(4) Bin (in is changed into mi or r//.— ©sio ^ddo, 

D-sdio o-sdido, wodo wodrfo, doeSo 3rao ^3>, 3$o 

3$$, doo dodb rloeso rioeasgn 

(5) Change of the suffix chit into uni. wsSd^of ©sio 
03x> rj&qo ^GOdo, crodo^o erodo^do, wpoo w^oSo, &£WdF 

’ ti w. 

t^ORto. ■ 

(6) Change of r and l into r and /.-— ®effl «0, sg/aesS 

agjjtf, -asseM «»sd3, 5De0O 5*sdo, . ^oeS ktsbS ^/srl® 6 


SawSrl^SO, W323 6 :2»T3^^* 

Even in Tamil Buddhamitm, the author of the 
Tamil Grammar Vivas dihjaia, who .flourished hi the 
11th century, wanted to do away with the distinction 
between l and. I like Harisvara and Bhattakalanka m 
Kannada." See’ his examples sorts' -f a?aSo = sg)rta?33o, 
sn; 53 € -f. ddrto — ssuesdrlo, where the combination applying 

to l is prescribed for l also. . . . 

There are a few instances ol : words acquiring a 
wrong meaning owing to the 
Mistakes committed oare i GSSneHS of authors. Decipher- 
by authors. ment of old writing in palm leaf 

manuscripts is a rather difficult matter not only because 
the forms of letters are different but also because there 
is no distinction made between short and long e and o, 
and especially in Tamil, between a consonant and the 
same combined with a [c.g., * (k) * (ka) a (r) * (ra)] 
owing to the absence of the upper dot, and between ra 
and the sign for the long a ( ff and ff ). The Telugii 
method of marking the short and long e and o does not 
appear till the 17th century. The same is the case 



with. Kannada also even till much later. The famous 
J esuit 0. J. Beschi ( 1704-1744) is . credited with tire 
introduction into Modern Tamil orthography of the 
distinction between the short and long e and a. 
Mandalapurusha, the author of a Tamil lexicon called 
Chudamani , mistook the Sanskrit word salalam, a 
porcupine or its quill, for sallam and saragam 
a bee 511 for sagam — 

In the first instance la was taken for l and in the 
second ra was taken for the sign of long a. So much for 
Tamil. 

Tirumalarya, author of the GJiikadevarajavijaya 
and other works, has wrongly taken the word en)#,d in 
the sense of eroded (a festival), supposing to be a 

tadbhava of cn)^,s5. But ere© U3 as found in the works 

cO is i 

of Nagachandra and other old Jaina authors, means 
deceit. The tadbhava of is cmiS.sJ In Old 

Kannada writing it requires some experience to distin- 
guish between the letters bha and cha and the lack of 
this experience on the part of some writers of the close 
of the last century accounts for the form snosbsd. for 
srsos&d. found in some books on Indian History, 

Language may aptly be compared to the sea owing 
to the ceaseless change that it 

Some gexwral re- undergoes, though the speakers 
marks on the language. ® ° 1 i 'j. 

may not be quite conscious ot it. 

The sea is constantly losing water by evaporation but is 
at the same time being supplied with it by rivers, 
springs and clouds. In the same 
Disappearance of old 'language gets rid of old 

and entry ot new words. J \ v * v j -,1 

words and is supplied with new 

ones. One of the sictras in the Tamil grammar 
Is annul lays down the rule that obsolete forms have to 
be rejected and new ones received in consonance with 
the progress of the times. t It is not possible to say 

t SfiSGSODp tgiOGdSrd ^TtiCO^O. 

staasto Sutra 462. 
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exactly when old words disappear; and when new ones 
enter the language. Just as coins worn out by use lose 
currency j so do words in a language. Nripatunga says 
in his Kavirajaimrga * that Old Kannada words were 
appropriate in old works but were insipid 

in works of his own time. lie compares their use in 
contemporary works to an unnatural union with an old 
woman. t Words with which old people were familiar 
in their boyhood have gone out of use and words of 
which, they had not heard then have now become 
current. Words not found in lexicons are creeping 
even into literary works. Such being the case, nothing 
need be said about their free entry into ordinary speech. 
The following ate some of the words that are not found 
in classical literature but are current in ordinary 
speech : — 

1501 $, Z3£G, 

fciSft?,- &3Ct3, gjdotitf, 

CSbSj, CSsJsS, Cte5, Z&G&di, &3r 57313, 
zSjdozS, sftjos’srf, stoala , sU$t5, 

sra<33, craart, sSaS,, asDSft?, 

Some of the lost forms arid words such as the follow- 
ing, which are. terse and expressive, 
may with advantage be restor- 

eel ^oso^odro, acoosdFAs?, s3d ■$. 

ss&tiz, «oosg), ©cfeo, ^d, 

srsorto, sSosg), $3, <&&, ^ri^, .3^3$, &os3df, s5b 

m ’ 

There is, however, a sort of natural selection in 
language according to which whatever is useless is got 
rid of and whatever is conducive to the advancement of 
the language is freely admitted. 

* I, 50. . , 

t In my introduction 1,o the revised edition of Karnalaka- 
K'a richaril.fi Vol. I (p. X VII) I have wrongly given this 
comparison in connection with the mixture of Sanskrit and 
Kannada words. 


Words not found in 
classical literature but 
current in common 
speech. 


Some lost words that 
deserve restoration. 



Some words have the appearance of being correct 
~ ■■ . , . , forms, but are not really so, though 

are seemingly eorrect 1 ^hey can c ^ m ^ ie authority of 
long usage. As instances may be 
mentioned for 'arao^cej*, srabtoc* for ^a^cdi 6 , 

for gtfsfc&r, atoaido for s^esrfrlo 6 for 3 /Id 6 

£%©Q. ^"soJjs^o 6 is met with in Kannada inscriptions in 
the sense of now corrupted into 

o^o3j 6 means the mouth (ecsuoSj 6 ) of a stream (stx3*.v. Le., 
a channel from a river. Similarly, s^ccoa* (eododoo 6 ) 
corrupted into (wsfto 6 ) stands for sjo^odj 4 , the mouth 
(tauaJj*) of a house (^o 6 ^ i.e., the door of a house. Such 
forms are given in Tamil grammar as examples of goaf ss 

5§/a ^6; 

A word may be said here about the etymology of 
some words. In all these langu- 
False etymology. ages mistakes are committed with 

regard to the derivation of words, mistakes which are 
mostly attributable to a lack of knowledge of the 
sister languages and ignorance of the science of langu- 
age. In Tamil the word (tongue) is derived from 
the root to lick. This is plausible enough ; but 
when we consider the words used in cognate languages 
for the tongue, namely, iraorf in Kannada, TSDOg in 
Telugu and ;tsocq: in Tulu and Kodagu, we cannot but 
feel a doubt as to the correctness of the Tamil derivation. 
The Tamil word seems to have lost the letter l which 
forms an integral part of the words in the other langu- 
ages. We may therefore presume that the word is not 
derived from the root nakku to lick but from the rootna? 
or nil to hang. Again, the word esSagt^ a minister, is 
derived by some Tamil scholars from the root to 
arrange, but the word is clearly a tadbhava of the Sans- 
krit word a minister. Some derive the Kannada 


word from the Sanskrit srasrar hut is a pure; 
Kannada word answering to stegsb 6 in Tamil and stey . 
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in Telugu. It is derived from steaeM and meant original- 
ly something said in reply.* is written by some 

as on the supposition, perhaps, that the word is 
derived from the root 5S. But compare the Telugu 
remainder, and ajarfsj deficiency or remainder 
in Telugu means valour or increase). The correct form 
occurs in verse 89 of the Jaina work 
&&& (&■ 1600 ). 

We shall now consider some of the forms given in 
Kannada grammars. In the com- 
Forrns given in Kan- pound eorlcdj 6 the first word oo is 
na * a snnnmais. stated to be a substitute for enS.-j* 

But it is more likely that e© in a contraction of ©rSo 
(inner portion) as stated in Tamil grammars. The 
nouns iDdo and Ldo are derived from coeeodo and 
by the elision of the syllables ru and du.\ The real 
explanation of these forms is this : the ni of the root &eeo 
and the du of the root tod: are doubled and the suffix am 
is added. Compare the Tamil equivalents &eso and 

in Tamil for . the Kannada Ldo may be compared 
with atedo in Kannada for the Tamil stesego. In 
sfooo and ^dcrfoocsSjaeo^, hindu is laid down for the final 
portion of the first words :'«nks3 and and it is fur- 
ther stated that in the second instance v has crept in as 
an increment^ The proper explanation appears to be 
that in both cases wm, the Tamil future relative participle 
suffix, is used. In all ..Kannada grammars there is a 
special rule enunciated for the formation of the com- 
pound ea^cdj 6 in which it is presumed that has 
become s-y by the elision of its final letter. (( According 

* drolls o ^essruOTo 4 — Tiruppdvai. 

t Sabdamanidarpana, sutra 166 : Sabddmtsamna , sutra 348. 
% Sabdamcinidarpana sutra 209, 

§ Ibid., sutra 170 ; Sahdanusasana , sutra 838. 
v || Ibid., sutra 176; Sabdanusdmna, sutra 382; KiinjavalO- 
Jcana, sutra 54 ; BMahabhushana , sutra 148, 
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to the rules of euphonic combination in Tamil, this is a 
very ordinary change. When n following a long letter 
vei<y J or two short letters is combined 

Tamil rules of eu- , w ith a word beginning with n the 
phonic combination p rs ^ n disappears, == 

adopted in Kannada. ^ ja&OW; = ; o 

or+rfo*=^*; ssar+^=Soy^ n . 

nada #B*i fa formed on the same plan as the Timil 
siewwfe, though the Kannada grammars say that the 

TamUsays that when l following a long letter or two 
short letters is 

the l disappears. + ' ame 

snOW m Kannada is formed on the , wne 

nrincinle As other instances of compounds formed 

according to the 

mentioned l rt lettTis combined 

«“* 7 } 7 hel Sg wS bolh the letters are 
with t of the follow g = ; *° 6 + 

changed into U (U ra ) > ^ ■ n be i ng 

_j The sound corresponding to rui b g 

Sn = Kannada ; we have the form Another rule 

in Tamil enjoins the change of a sonant P^de d J + 

nasal into a double surd in common ^ + 

to^***,**; eorm^ion of 

The Kannada word 18 d wn . 7 

in ’ , ,1 Tamil which means 

tfcfl corresponding to the Tam 7 are 

lo+n cooper and ioc^ a plate, xue 

a copper p Kannada such as 

also some other former^ ^ tbe he lp of Tamil 

Help of Tamil ill the to be properly understoo . ■ 

derivation of some a wea pon is m rami > • • 

Kannada words. . ig heid in the hand (for de 

fence) «j» in «3®*o, aasKUo, 

only the Tamil «»*o («*«*) ;• 

modern equivalent of edoo is edcOt. Aga , 



which: explains itself . There are likewise some other 
Kannada words which require some explanation as 
regards their etymology, e.g., eaocto, and DDh. 

e^od: as a past participle is frequently met with in 
literature in the sense of having chased. Its root, which 
is not generally known, is es^o 6 *. The form 
has puzzled some scholars. It is made up of the two 
words dajtio surprise, and the past participle of 

eroeso (compare das: aftito sg/i-eso 4'ody) to feel, and means 
having become surprised. craft is said to be derived 
from ut>d*sl a name of crady and is styled by 

Kanakadasa in his H a ma cilia nyac ha ritre'f. The spelling, 
crta? given in inscription 172 (l t 11) of the Mulbagal 
Taluk, dated 1496, lends some support to this derivation. 

1 shall close this section by giving two examples of 
words about the derivation of which the grammarians 
Kesiraja and Bhattakalanka differ. These are ggrt and 
cStf® er. Kesiraja derives dry easily enough from the 
Sanskrit d/l^d by postulating the elision of the final 
syllable ha of the Sanskrit wordy. The first syllable 
loses the repha (compare ddd from and in the 

second syllable the repha is assimilated to the letter ft. 
On the other hand, Bhattakalanka 5 s way of getting drl^ 
from tffri^d is rather clumsy. He 
says under sutra 160 that in d/ijd 
tlie first syllable disappears, the 
repha of tlie second syllable is 
assimilated to rS and then the third syllable and the 
second interchange their places ! Kesiraja derives 
ddra^.from § which probably means water 

■ * Pampa-Bharata, xii, 18 Pr. — ■eycrJod: ; Mallina tha-p uran a, 
i ) -©dcrrya-~ ; Shikarpur Taluk Inscription 136, L. ; 

Do-Inscription 149, l. 43-»^» p, ort. 
t Karnataka-Kavicharite, ii, 239. 
t- pabdamanidarpana, sutra 280. : 

. § SabdamanidarpaPa, sutra 293, 


Words about whose 
derivation Grammari- 
ans differ. . 



supplied as an act of charity. Bhattakalanka, however, 
derives it from a word which, according to him, 

means a mint, dramma being the name of a coin. But 
no explanation is forthcoming of the second part of 
the word. ' 

Reform of the Language, 

The development of Kannada has not kept pace 
with the growth of civilisation among the Kanmidigas. 
When the language is properly developed, there will he 
no difficulty in finding words for expressing new ideas. 
These words have to be got either by suitably altering 
existing words, or by coining new ones or by borrowing 
from other languages. Change in ideas is reflected in 
the words used. The language of authors must not be 
allowed to differ greatly from that of polite conversation. 
Otherwise, the two are likely to become two different 
languages altogether. Authors must be prevailed upon 
to avoid archaic forms and constructions and to use 
sandhi or euphonic combination as sparingly as possible. 
Special attention has to be paid to perspicuity of. style 
which must never be allowed to become either pedantic 
or enigmatic. Writers will do well to bear in mind that 
their works are not intended for Pandits alone but for 
ordinary people who have neither time nor inclination to 
solve riddles as they go on reading. The style must be 
simple and easily intelligible, characteristics which are 
denoted by the term perspicuity. By perspicuity, 
according to Quintillian, care is taken, not that the 
hearer may understand, if he will, but that he must 
understand, whether he will or not. The marks of punc- 
tuation used in English may with advantage be adopted 
in Kannada as far as they are deemed necessary. Pre- 
sent day writers must see that in giving expression to 
new thoughts they do no violence to the genius of the 
language. Some writings of the present time, which 
abound in foreign words and idioms needlessly intro- 
duced, cannot but tend to denationalise and deprave the 
language,* : .From this it is not to he understood that 


foreign words are to be tabooed altogether. When found 
absolutely necessary, it is nothing but wisdom to wel- 
come them. If foreign terms are more easily understood 
than any Kannada or Sanskrit equivalent, it would be 
mere affectation not to use them.* But every attempt 
should be made to maintain the purity of the language. 
I cannot do better than quote a writer in the New York 
“Mound Table” in this connection. He says, “The 
corrupter of a language stabs straight at the heart of 
his country. He commits a crime against every indivi- 
dual of the nation, for he throws a poison into a stream 
from which all must drink. He wrongs himself first, 
and afterwards every man and woman whose native 
speech he mars. It is the duty of every educated man 
to guard zealously the purity of his native tongue. He 
who hunts down and pillories a slang phrase, a vulgar- 
ism, a corruption of any kind, is a public benefactor, 
In the fulfilment of the sacred trust which rests on him 
as an educated man, he adds a stone to the bulwark of 
his nation’s safety and greatness. ” 

I must also utter a word of caution. The growth 
of a language being natural and unconscious, reforms 
ought not to be forced but must be introduced with care 
at the proper time. 

Advancement of the Language. 

The advancement of Modern Kannada began in the 
first half of the 1 9th century during the reign of the 
Mysore king, Krishnaraja Odeyar III, who was a muni- 
ficent patron of all kinds of literary merit and afforded 
special encouragement to the production of Kannada 
versions of all the more important Sanskrit works. The 
last quarter of the century may be said to have witness- 
ed a revival of Kannada learning. Under the late 
Chamarajendra Odeyar of Mysore, encouragement was 
given to the production of dramatic works of a high 
order, which supplanted the rude dramas known as 
Yak shag anas. In 1889 a school called the Karnataka' 



Bhashojjiymi was started for imparting a high standard 
of education in Kannada. It was subsequently con- 
verted into a Government Normal School, and has now 
become the Training College. The Trustees of the 
Devaraja Bahadur Charities have been encouraging the 
higher study of Kannada by giving suitable rewards to 
authors of good works. The Karnataka-Vidyavardhaka- 
Sangha of Dharwar has likewise done good service 
in this line. The first Kannada monthly journal in 
Mysore, the HUahddhini, was started in 188 i. It con- 
tained articles on scientific and other subjects of general 
interest and did important service to the Kannadigas 
during its career of about 10 years. Of the journals 
subsequently started, the most important from the point 
of view of the advancement of the language are the 
Kavyamanjjari , styled later on the Kavyakalanidhi, and 
the Grrantliamale , devoted, respectively, to the publica- 
tion of old and modern Kannada works. The former did 
excellent service to the country by bringing to light rare 
Kannada works of great literary merit ; it is however to 
be deplored that it has ceased to exist owing chiefly to 
the withdrawal of Government support. The latter 
affords facilities for authors to publish their works and 
brings within the reach of the Kannada public works in 
English or Sanskrit by means of translations and adapta- 
tions. Even this journal is in a moribund condition 
owing mostly to the same cause mentioned in connec- 
tion with the other. Under the fostering care of our 
beloved sovereign, Sri Krishnaraja Odeyar Bahadur, 
considerable literary activity is observable on all sides. 
Educated men have begun in earnest to enrich Kannada 
literature and promote the study of the language by 
supplying dainty pabulum in the shape of original works, 
translations and adaptations. In 1915 an association 
named the “ Kannada Sahitya Parishat” or “ Kannada 
Academy” including, representatives from all parts of 
the Kannada country, was formed, having for its objects 
not only the study of past literature and the encourage- 
ment of present writers of merit, but also the cultivation 
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and improvement of the language by the unification of 
dialects, the fixing of scientific terminology and the 
formation of a common literary style. The Parishat 
publishes a quarterly journal which contains useful 
articles bearing on the language and its literature. The 
Mysore University, which came into existence in 1916, 
has been doing something in the way of encouragement 
to Kannada studies and authors. The Karnataka Sanghas 
attached to the constituent colleges of the University 
and other similar ones have also been trying to do some 
thing in this line. Finally, H. H. the Maharaja, with 
his keen interest in the revival of Kannada learning, 
has graciously instituted an annual poetical competition 
in Kannada with suitable prizes to the first three of the 
successful competitors. 

With all this it has to be stated that the encourage- 
ment afforded to the advancement of the language of 
the country is very inadequate. Some years ago, there 
used to be a decent sum in the educational budget ear- 
marked for the encouragement of authors. We do not 
hear of it now. The interest of the University, too, in 
the promotion of the language appears to have diminished 
in some degree, judging from the continual decrease 
in the budget allotments made for this purpose. Encou- 
ragement of students and authors is a sine qua non, for 
the advancement of the language. It is therefore abso- 
lutely necessary that liberal sums should be allotted in 
the budgets of the University and the Education Depart- 
ment for the encouragement of authors. It is, indeed, 
a curious anomaly that the business of the courts and 
offices in Mysore should all be mainly transacted in a 
foreign tongue and not in the language of the country. 
The sooner this anomaly is got rid of the better. The 
State of Mysore has a special mission to discharge in 
relation to the learned world of Orientalists in general, 
and to Karnataka and South. India in particular, in 
vindicating the claims and promoting a. healthy revival 
of the culture of its pithy and expressive language. 
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